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THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  Mew  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  onable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
srhere.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Bervloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:S0  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday'-school,  8  to 
p.M.  Day'-schools,  0  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  8  P.it.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  times.  Horbis  K.  Jssr^  Free.;  F.  E.  CAMP,  Treas.; 
iBCMlBAnD  D.  KDBSSU.  Sec.;  WM.  F  BARNARD,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winblow’b  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  palus,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remMT  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  '‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  reralar  monthly  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  September  4th, 
at  1U.80  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


GETTYSBURG,  LURAY,  WASHINGTON. 

PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  TOUR  VIA  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  through  the  pic 
turesque  Blue  MouDtains,via  H^erstown  and  Antietam, 
and  down  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray  ;  thence  across  the  roll¬ 
ing  bills  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington,  is  the 
route  of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic  standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  7.55  A  M.,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  18.80  P.M.,  Saturday,  September  16,  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  con^pany's  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  five  days.  An  experienced  chaperon,  whose  especial 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  transporta¬ 
tion,  carriage  drives,  ana  hotel  accommodations,  will  be 
sold  at  the  extremely  low  rate  of  $85  from  New  York,  $24 
from  Trenton,  $28  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 
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n6  Market  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 
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August .'  Cassell’s  Little  Folks ;  The  Yale  Review :  Sal¬ 
vation  ;  Bible  Society  Record ;  The  New  Order ;  (Chari¬ 
ties  ;  Brick  Church  Life. 

September.-  St.  Nicholas;  The  Home  Mission  Monthly; 
Everybody’s  Magazine;  Scribner’s  Magazine;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Alonthly ;  The  Preacher’s  M^azine ;  The  Ledger 
Monthly;  The  Missionary  Review;  'The  Biblical  World; 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal ;  The  Forum;  Gospel  In  All 
Lands;  The  Southern  Workman;  The  Missionary 
Herald ;  The  Bible  Student. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Leaven  of  American  Citizenship ;  Sermon  by  Rev 
Douglas  P.  Putnam,  D.D. 

Indiana  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  Document 
No.  6. 

Daniel  Hovey  of  Ipswich. 


Bloomington,  Paxton,  Ill.,  7.80  p.m..  Sept.  18. 

Springfield,  Macon,  Ill.,  Sept.  18,  7.80  p.m.  « 

Southern  Dakota,  Tyndall,  S.  D.,  Sept.  11,  7.30 
p.m. 

Utica,  Old  Forge,  Sept.  17,  4  p.m. 

Hudson,  Milford,  Pa..  Sept.  17,  8  p.m. 

New  Brunswick,  Dayton  Ohnroh,  Sept.  18,  10 
a.m. 

Grand  Rapids,  Westminster  PresbyterianOharch 
of  Big  Rapids,  Mioh.,  Sept.  18,  7.80  p.m. 

Kansas  Oity,  High  Point,  Mo.,  Sept.  25,  7.80 
p.m. 

Lackawanna,  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Shick- 
shinny.  Pa. ,  Sept.  17,  7. 80  p.  m. 


The  heart  which  can  carry  the  hardens  and. 
sorrows  of  even  the  most  forsaken,  which  can 
make  room  for  the  griefs  and  toils  and  cares 
of  the  hapless  multitude,  is  filled  without 
measure  with  the  life  and  love  of  God. — 
Charles  F.  B.  Miel. 

*'I  think  it  has  given  us  a  consoienoe  in 
politics  which  we  have  not  bad  before,  ’  ’  said 
Mr.  Sheldon  on  leaving  England,  speaking  of 
the  value  of  Ohristian  Endeavor.  It  is  of 
happy  angary  for  political  reform  if  indeed 
the  political  consoionsness  of  hundreds  of 
thonsands  of  yonng  people  is  being  developed 
tbrongh  this  Society.  A  slight  indication 
that  reformers  are  already  perceiving  this  to 
be  the  case  may  be  found  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  Evangelist.  A  note  from  the  Local 
Option  Committee  of  New  Jersey  came  to  this 
office  with  the  request  that  it  should  be  printed 
on  the  Ohristian  Endeavor  page. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  WANTS. 

This  column  is  open  to  our  subscribers  at  the  rateof  10  cents 
per  line.  Remit  with  “copy"  and  instructions  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  number  of  insertions  desired. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWINQ 

at  home,  $1.50  per  day,  (our  months’  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stamped  addressed  envelope  (or  p  i  ticulars. 

K.  W.  Hatton  A  Co.,  Dept.  207,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 


Dept.  207,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  8UNDAY-80H00L  UNION, 
MTABUBRND  in  PHIIADII.PRIA  IN  1834, 
organlMB  Union  Bible  Schools  in  deatltate,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  ths  (rontler,  where  only  s  union  mlMlonary  repre- 
ssRtlng  sU  the  evsngellcal  churches  .can  onlte  the  settlen. 
Bnense  saved.  Denominational  stiKe  avoided.  Work  abldea 
lAH)  new  schools  started  in  1899 :  also  89  (rontler  chnrches  (rom 
■ohools  prevloasly  established.  76  years  o(  prosperity.  Aid  and 
■hare  in  the  blessing.  $35.00  starts  s  new  school,  (amlshlng 


158  Fifth  Avsnne, 


THE  AMHRIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
TS  WaU  StTMt,  Now  York, 

Inoorporatsd  AprU,  1888,  slds  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
man;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  SaUors’  Home  in  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  diMemlnatlng  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
oan  he  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  granU  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  ool- 
portera,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Misaionarles, 
millions  of  the  deatltate  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legsol^  for  which  it  earnestly  appew.  From  UdO  to  $600 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag,  Aset. 
Treas.  160  Naasan  Street,  N.  Y 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PBOHOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POET  OF  NSW  YORE:. 

(OoBunonly  called  Port  ”  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sop- 
satta  MUuaters  and  Mlsslonariea.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Ossherine  st.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daUy  religions  services 
it,  l/eeture  Room  and  its  Brands  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
sou  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  ot  many  natlon- 
tlltlas,  ita  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
■aaerons  contributions  to  snstidn  It. 

Rev.  Samusl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  President. 
THSOPHII.U8  A.  Bbouwkr,  <X>r.  8ec’y. 
Tauot  OLTPaLANT,  Trsas. 

No.  31  Oortlandt  Strsst,  Now  York 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Athens,  Gnyooille,  Sept.  11,  7  p.m.  A  Pres- 
byterial  Institute  will  be  held. 

Kearney,  Wood  River,  Neb,  Sept.  11,  7.30 
o’clock. 

Lansing,  Jackson,  Mich. ,  Sept.  18 ;  Y.  P.  S.  O. 
E.,  Sept.  19. 

Niagara,  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  7.30  p.m. 

Cleveland,  Parma,  O.,  Sept.  11.  7.80  p  m. 

Central  Dakota,  Wolsey,  S.  D.,  Oct.  2,  7.80 
p.m. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee,  North  Bergen,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  24,  7.80  p.m. 

Zanesville,  Warsaw,  O  ,  Sept.  10,  7  p.m. 

Troy,  Caldwell,  Lake  (George,  Sept.  17,  4  p.m. 

Flint,  First  Church  of  Fenton,  Mich.,  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  18,  7.80  p.m. 

Lyons,  Marion,  Sept.  18,  7.80  p.m.  Written 
reports  from  all  Standing  Committees  re¬ 
quired,  except  from  those  on  Beneficence  and 
Temperance.  Popnlar  meeting,  Wednesday 
evening. 

Logamsport,  Westminster  Chnroh,  South  Bend, 
ted.,  Sept.  11,  7.80  p.m. 

Otsego,  Downsville,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  25,  7. 80  p  m. 
Reports  called  for. 

Dayton,  Osborne,  Sept.  8,  7.80  p.m. 

Nebraska  Oity,  Aabnrn,  Neb.,  Sept.  4,  7  80p.m 

Long  Island,  Sonthold,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  4,  2  p.  m. 

Peoria,  Green  Valley,  III,  Sept.  10.  7.80  p.m. 

Syraonse,  Oazenovia  Ohnrch,  Sept.  17,  7. 80  p.  m. 

Maumee,  Haskins,  O. ,  Sept.  10,  7. 80  p.  m. 

Erie,  Park  Ohnroh,  Erie,  Sept.  11,  7  80  p.m. 

Binghamton,  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  7.80 
p.m. 

Saginaw,  Ithaoi^  Mioh,  Sept.  18,  7. 80  p  m. 

Kalamazoo,  Barr  Oak,  Mioh.,  Sept.  11,  7.80 
p.m.  Presbyterial  Y.  P.  Union  Sept.  12,  9 
a.m. 


HUSTLING  yonng  man  can  make  $6()per  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  qnick  for  particulars.  Clark  &  Co., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

[Notice  of  death  of  five  lines  or  less,  ten  cents  a  line. 

Obitnaries,  Memorial  Minutes,  and  Resolutions  If  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  subscriber  one  hundred  words  free; 
additional  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word.  In 
other  cases  eight  cents  a  line.] 

Lbwis— The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Monroe,  Michigan 
lost  one  of  its  oldest  members  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Isaac 
Lewis,  which  occurred  August  7. 

Sophie  Redfield  was  born  in  Junius,  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  February  19, 1812.  and  in  1828  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Lewis  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.  In  1835  they  emigrated 
to  Monroe,  in  the  then  far  away  territory  of  Michigan, 
uniting  with  this  church  by  letter.  When  the  New 
York  Evangelist  was  first  started,  they  were  among  the 
first  subscribers,  and  took  it  continuously  until  the 
present  time. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Missionary 
Society. 

For  seven  years  she  has  been  laid  aside  by  illness,  yet 
none  ever  visited  that  patient  sufferer  without  feeling 
they  had  been  near  to  Christ.  Her  Christ  like  infiuence 
will  abide. 

Five  daughters,  seventeen  grand  children  and  nine 
great  grandchildren  survive  her. 

W.  S.  T. 


RUUKLAND  OB  METER  V. 

PnCRMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  Nsw  Jsi 
sey  R.R„  Chambera  and  98d  St,  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Ehtndbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Oarmlue  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bells,  Best  Metat 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THM  B.W.  VAN  SUZBK  OO.  01nalnnsti.a 


JK^NEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Menoely,  Qen’l  ManEsor 
rxor,  N.  T.,  mtu  nmw  roBu  oiri. 

NIANUFAOTURE  8URERIOR  HELLS 
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THE  INDIIN  FAMINE  FEND. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Previously  pnbli8he<l . $5116.60 

Upper  Lehigh  Jr.  Christian  Endeavor . $5.00 

Franklin  de  Bell . . 6.00 

F.  H.  M .  2.00 

Paterson  German  Church . 25.00 

Glenwood  Christian  Endeavor . 25.00 

A.  T . 5.00 

-  67.00 


In  looking  over  some  old  MSS  a  few  days  ago  we  came 
upon  the  following  unpublished  pofm,  written  by  one 
who  had  been  twenty  years  a  resident  in  China  and 
knew  the  country  well.  Mr.  Collins  died  last  January, 
and  the  poem  refers  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  present, 
yet  It  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  now  that  China 
looms  so  large  in  the  foreground  of  public  attention. 

EDITOR  EVANGELIST, 

CHINA. 

Rev.  Varnuin  D.  Collins. 

O  ancient  land  of  “  Black  Haired  Race  ” 

Whose  life  doth  all  the  ages  span. 

Whose  mountains,  valleys,  plains  embrace 
One  third  of  all  the  tribes  of  man. 

What  is  to  be  thy  future,  when 
Like.giant  wakened  from  his  sleep. 

Thou  shalt  exert  thy  strength  again 
To  lead— and  “Middle  Kingdom  ”  keep? 

Wide  swayed  thy  Sceptre,  once,  with  ease 
From  Caspian  to  Pacific  seas; 

And  tribute  nations  owned  thy  claim 
From  Volga’s  banks  to  Indian  main  I 
Thy  conquests  spread  o’er  Nature  too- 
Drew  wealth  from  plains,  streams,  forests,  seas; 
Thy  “  Flowery  Land  ’’  once  formed  a  true 
Vast  human  hive  of  industries! 

Thy  Northern  Wall  made  peace  thine  own— 

Gave  armed  repose  for  centuries 
Till  Tartars  won  thy  Dragon  Throne 
And  built  thereon  new  Dynasties  I 
With  Genghis,  and  with  Knbla-Khan 
As  conqnerer-leaders  o’er  thy  race 
Was  shown  what  strength  Mongolian 
The  modern  world  might,  some  day,  face] 

Thou  once  hadst  myriad  charioteers; 

Thine  allied  legions  struck  their  spears 
On  Moscow’s  gates  and  filled  with  fears 
All  Asia  in  thy  pristine  yearsl 
Thy  culture,  commerce,  arts,  and  arms 
Excelled  the  world  —were  at  their  best— 

In  days  of  Tang,  midst  wars  alarms. 

When  Theodosius  ruled  the  West!* 

No  worship,  now,  of  thy  dead  sires. 

No  claims  to  Heaven,  to  Sage,  or  creed. 

No  heritage  the  past  inspires 

Can  save  thy  Land  from  modern  greed! 

Thy  future  needs  no  prophet’s  keni 
Make  friends  with  Western  nations  now; 

Receive  their  Science,  faith  and  men 
Wheieby  to  quickly  show  thee  how 
Thy  prestige,  strength,  thou  mayst  regain- 
Thine  heritage  and  rights  maintain. 

And  make  thee,  as  in  days  of  old 
Peer  of  best  realm  throughout  the  world! 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  news  from  Ohina  has  been  less  startling 
and  more  nnsatisfaotory  than  for  several  weeks 
past.  After  taking  Pekin  the  Generals  seem  to 
be  awaiting  further  instruction  from  their 
governments.  There  is  some  danger  that  the 
approach  to  the  Imperial  city  will  be  out  off 

*“Dnrlng  the  Tang  Dynasty,  from  618  to  908  A.  D., 
China  was  the  most  civilized  country  on  our  globe’’. 
Dr.  Williams  Middle  Ein^om  page  167. 


and  the  allied  forces  surrounded  by  Ohinese 
troops  which  are  being  formed  about  the 
neighborhood.  However,  the  troops  at  Pekin 
are  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves,  and 
in  case  of  necessity  to  force  their  way  back  to 
Tien-Tsin.  _ 

The  role  of  Russia  in  the  Ohinese  situation 
seems  to  be  a  subject  of  much  doubt  at  pres* 
ent.  General  Ohaffee  has  lately  startled  Wash¬ 
ington  by  a  telegram  saying  that  the  Russian 
General  at  Pekin  informed  the  allies  that  his 
country  had  declared  war  with  China.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Russia  will  be  the  largest  gainer  from 
this  Chinese  outbreak ;  for  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  she  will  have  control  of  Manchuria, 
whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  powers  as 
to  further  partition.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  white  Tzar  will  not  break  from  the  unity 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  advocate  a  policy  of 
his  own  in  the  settlement  of  the  difQcnlt 
Eastern  problem.  The'  United  States  is  in  a 
position  to  give  it  peculiar  force  as  an  inter¬ 
mediator  between  conflicting  interests  in  China. 
If  we  are  wise  we  will  not  withdraw  from  our 
responsibility  and  high  privilege. 

South  Africa  is  again  attracting  public  at¬ 
tention.  Lord  Roberts  and  General  Buller  are 
vigorously  pursuing  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
Boers,  despite  the  difQculty  of  rapid  movements 
in  the  mountainous  Transvaal.  General  De 
Wet  has  eluded  the  pursuit  with  the  utmost 
skill,  but  other  Afrikander  leaders  have  not 
been  equally  successful.  General  Oliver  and 
his  three  sons  were  captured  on  Monday.  Cap¬ 
tures  of  small  bodies  of  Boers  are  continually 
reported;  but  the  present  guerilla  warfare 
may  continue  many  months  longer.  It  is  not 
pleasant  when  the  enemy  do  not  know  they  are 
beaten,  and  the  English  are  beginning  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  us  and  our  little  difiicnlty  in  the 
Philippines.  _ 

National  and  state  politics  are  becoming 
more  absorbing  as  the  election  draws  near. 
From  all  reports.  President  McKinley  is  gain¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  central  and  Paciflc  states. 
In  the  far  West  free  silver  sentiment  has  given 
way  before  the  absorbing  question  of  imperial¬ 
ism.  The  Paciflc  slope  is  more  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Chinese 
trade  and  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  than 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  So  the 
President  can  probably  count  on  the  support  of 
several  Western  states  which  gave  their  votes 
to  Bryan  in  1896.  But  the  defalcation  may 
come  from  the  East  and  South.  If  the  great 
state  of  New  York  can  be  won  the  Democrats 
have  hopes  of  more  than  oonnteraoting  their 
Western  losses. 

New  York  will  be  the  centre  of  "a  red  hot 
campaign.  ”  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Odell, 
the  machine  leader,  will  be  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor.  A  less  ardent  Platt 
supporter  would  win  more  votes,  but  Mr.  Platt 
has  had  four  years’  experience  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  executive  at  Albany.  The  flght  between 
Hill  and  Croker^'^  seems  to  be  to  the  death. 


Tammany  has  established  independent  head¬ 
quarters,  and  is  flghting  for  contested  delega¬ 
tions  in  many  of  the  up  state  counties.  The 
Committee  on  Credentials  will  have  the  de¬ 
cision  in  its  own  hands.  If  that  is  a  Hill 
committee  the  nomination  will  go  to  Coler; 
if  a  Croker  committee,  a  strong  up  state  man, 
like  Judge  Herrick  or  Mr.  Cleveland’s  old  law 
partner,  William  F.  Bissell,  may  be  the  man. 
In  either  contingency  a  large  Democratic  vote 
will  be  polled ;  though  Coler  would  probably 
have  a  stronger  following  than  the  most  re¬ 
spected  gold  man  the  other  side  could  nomi¬ 
nate. 

On  August  23,  this  country  was  again  startled 
by  a  lapse  into  barbarism  caused  by  the  negro 
problem.  At  Akron,  O.,  a  city  of  80,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  in  the  centre  of  our  most  tem¬ 
perate,  cultivated  and  civilized  section,  a  mob  of 
1, 500  disappointed  over  removal  of  its  intended 
victim,  burst  into  a  frenzied  riot  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  death  of  two  innocent  children, 
the  fatally  wounding  of  two  other  persons  and 
the  destruction  of  public  buildings  and  prop¬ 
erty  worth  1200,000. 

It  is  difScult  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
such  outbreaks.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  set¬ 
tled  race  hatred.  Rather  it  is  the  annual 
ferocity  of  an  earlier  barbarism  which  still 
lingers  under  the  veneering  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation.  The  mob  let  loose,  rapidly  passes  into 
a  stage  of  lawlessness  which  is  uncontrollable. 
Acts  are  done  in  the  insane  frenzy  of  the 
moment  which  are  deeply  regretted  after. 
"They  know  not  what  they  do.’’  But  others 
know,  and  the  responsibility  and  blame  rests 
largely  with  them.  There  are  men  in  every 
community  who  represent  its  sober  thought 
and  mould  its  opinion.  They  are  to  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that 
community.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
mob  was  but  1,500,  while  the  population  of 
this  city  is  80,000.  Akron’s  public  men,  its 
leading  citizens,  its  city  officials,  headed  by 
the  Mayor,  who  admits  to  being  present  during 
the  riot,  are  to  a  large  extent  guilty.  For 
they,  while  not  principals  in  the  crime,  were 
accessories,  in  that  they  stood  by  and  suffered 
the  mob  acts  of  violence  and  outrage. 

These  clashes  between  negroes  and  whites  in 
North  and  South,  seem  to  be  a  far  graver  and 
more  complex  danger  than  the  political  bng 
bears  of  imperialism,  trusts  and  bimetalism. 
For  the  negro  problem  touches  the  moral  fibre 
and  concerns  the  ethical  future  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  commonwealth.  Unless  a  solution  is 
arrived  at,  and  the  Ohristianity  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  vindicated,  the 
commonwealth  will  have  proved  a  failure. 
Our  country  can  outlive  the  ruin  of  a  finanoial 
crisis,  or  the  disaster  of  extreme  militarism, 
but  it  can  not  exist  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
until  the  social,  religious  and  political  immn- 
nity  of  its  weakest  citizen  is  assured,  its  sta¬ 
bility  is  very  greatly  endangered. 
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THE  FreST  AMERICAN  PRESBYIERIAX 
COLLEGE. 

John  Peacock.  D.  D. 

The  Boanerges  of  the  modern  pnlpit  fonnd 
no  more  congenial  spirits  to  welcome  him  to 
this  new  land  than  William  Tennent  and  his 
eons.  They  rejoicingly  welcomed  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Ohrist.  For  no  more  remarkable  family  was 
ever  transplanted  into  this  new  world  than 
that  of  this  quiet,  scholarly,  conscientious, 
consecrated  Episcopal  minister  and  his  four 
boys  ranging  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  then  liftel  bodily  across  the 
great  deep  by  that  good  Providence  that  meant 
to  make  this  a  most  favored  nation,  and  planted 
anew  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  coming  Repub¬ 
lic  (shall  we  now  say,  “federation  of  the 
world’’?),  they  were  the  beginnings  of  new 
streams  of  influence  most  mighty  in  making 
this  great  nation  what  it  is.  The  father  was 
the  founder  of  the  higher  and  theological  edu¬ 
cational  career  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  while  his  boys, 
the  oldest  educated  in  the  home,  and  the  others 
in  the  Log  College,  at  first  derisively  so  called, 
became  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
winners  of  souls  to  build  up  the  church  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  and  so  make  this  a  Christian  nation. 

Authentic  Christian  history  and  biography 
are  infallible  evidences  of  Christianity.  They 
embody  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  Christian 
life  is  the  ornament  of  heavenly  doctrine. 
Divine  truth  is  the  germ  of  the  new  life  from 
above.  “What  splendor  of  soul,’’  very  image 
of  his  Father,  did  Jesus  see  in  the  poor  widow 
giving  her  all,  or  in  the  weeping  penitent 
wiping  dry  with  her  glory  the  holy  feet  wet 
with  the  gracious  tears  of  penitence.  So 
must  he  have  looked  on  those  holy  men  of  our 
Church  and  country’s  youthful  days  who  gave 
themselves  to  win  this  new  land  for  him. 

The  Rev.  William  Tennent  Sr.  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  there  lived  until  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  he  came  to  the  Colonies.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Kennedy,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  County  Down.  Their 
four  sons,  all  bom  in  Ireland,  the  first  three  in 
County  Armagh,  the  last  in  Colraine,  were  Gil¬ 
bert,  bom  April  8,  1703,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  28,  1764;  William  Jr.,  born  June  8, 
1705,  died  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  March  8,  1777; 
John,  bom  November  12,  1707,  died  at  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J.,  April  28,  1782;  Charles,  born  May 
8,  1711,  died,  after  1760,  and  probably  at  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Md. 

Mr.  Tennent  was  liberally  educated,  proba¬ 
bly  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  partic¬ 
ularly  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar.  He 
conversed  fluently  in  Latin,  and  delivered  an 
elegant  Latin  oration  before  Synod,  whose 
ministerial  members  were  flne  Latin  scholars. 
He  was  profloient  also  in  other  ancient  lan- 
guagea 

Though  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  July  1,  1704,  and  priest  September  22, 
1704,  Mr.  Tennent  had  such  conscientious 
Bcmples  against  some  of  the  terms  imposed  on 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  that  he  never  accepted  a 
parish  there.  But  he  served  as  chaplain  to  an 
Irish  nobleman.  He  appeared  reluctant  to 
leave  the  grand  old  church  that  ordained  him 
to- the  Gospel  ministry.  At  last  he  left ,  both 
home  and  church  and  fonnd  a  new  home  and  a 
new  church  and  new  work  in  the  new  world 
across  the  sea.  This  seemed  hard  at  the  age 
of  forty-three.  But  like  Moses  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  he  had  not  wasted  these  forty  years.  They 
were  time  and  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
work  that  will  never  cease  to  be  glorious. 
Less  conscientiousness,  more  contentment, 
might  have  kept  him  at  ease  in  the  land  and 
church  of  his  youth.  Gk>d  knows  best  the  way 
to  his  own  good  end. 


College,  though  from  its  beginning  Princeton 
bad  set  so  high  a  standard  for  its  Presidents 
that  only  eminent  graduates  of  the  Universities 
of  England  and  New  England  could  reach  it. 
There  were  giants  of  intellect,  Enochs  of  piety, 
in  those  days.  Training  Gilbert  privately,  the 
father  made  him  tutor  in  the  pioneer  Presby¬ 
terian  College  for  which  he  erected  a  building, 
twenty  feet  by  twenty,  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  home.  Perhaps,  as  Whitefield  suggests,  it 
was  built  as  the  sons  of  the  prophets  enlarged 
Elisha’s  Seminary  when  his  school  became  too 
strait  for  them.  Every  man  felled  and  took  a 
beam  to  help  to  build  more  apacious  accommo¬ 
dations.  Perhaps  also,  this  beginning  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Colleges,  this  mother  of  College 
Presidents,  was  supported  like  those  ancient 
schools  where  one  stirred  the  fire  and  set  on 
the  pot,  and  another  went  out  into  the  field  to 
gather  herbs  to  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of 
the  prophets.  Elisha  and  William  Tennent  did 
a  similar  work  in  training  sons  of  the  prophets 
for  the  work  of  God.  Oh,  that  a  double  portion 
of  their  spirit  may  fall  on  the  Presidents  and 
students  of  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  with 
their  millionaire  facilities,  if  indeed  such 
facilities  are  advantages  to  a  student. 

In  the  unsuppliable  need  of  the  growing 
colonies  for  an  educated  ministry,  and  when  a 
devitalizing  orthodoxy  was  smothering  the 


colonial  churches,  God  brought  this  modest 
scholar  with  wife  and  sons  to  this  new  land 
where  at  least  there  would  be  room  for  the 
boys  to  grow.  Otherwise,  like  Abraham,  be 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  whether  be  was 
coming.  Arriving  in  America  in  1716,  he 
settled  in  New  York,  East  Chester  and  Bed¬ 
ford  successively.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  received  by  the  Synod  (Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1718)  on  report  from  its  Committee 
on  Credentials  appointed  in  1717.  The  report 
also  included  his  (seven  or  eight)  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Episcopal  Church.  (Records,  p. 
61.) 

And  so  this  grave  man,  long  hidden  under  a 
cloud  of  conscientious  scruple,  so  thoroughly 
prepared  in  one  church  for  a  great  work  in 
another,  took  his  place  as  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  injected  into  its  his¬ 
tory  one  of  the  most  vitalizing  influences  that 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  A  contemporaneous 
influence,  and  strangely  mingling  with  it,  is 
that  other  family  life,  springing  from  humbler 
origin,  but  of  equally  vitalizing  spirituality 
and  missionary  zeal,  likewise  trained  in  an¬ 
other  church,  and  likewise  unintentionally 
prepared  to  share  in  the  great  work  God  meant 
to  do  for  this  country.  For  as  David  Brainerd’s 
expulsion  from  Tale  College  was  admittedly 
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This  modest  man  was  a  heavenly  seed  under 
ground,  as  it  were,  taking  root  deeply,  and 
when  transplanted  ready  quickly  to  send  forth 
choice  vigorous  shoots,  “four  gracious  sons,’’ 
ready  to  bring  forth  fruit  quickly  a  hundred 
fold.  But  for  him  his  sons  and  pupils  would 
not  have  been  such  sons  of  thunder  to  rouse 
dead  souls  and  churches,  or  Presidents  and 
founders  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  unsurpassed  in  results  and  influences 
by  the  best  equipped  of  modem  schools.  The 
brief  catalogue  of  the  Log  College  would  be 
a  glory  to  any  University.  Speaking  of  a 
school  fonpded  by  one  of  its  flrst  graduates, 
Samuel  Finley,  and  aftfr  giving  a  list  of  hon¬ 
ored  names,  Archibald  Alexander  says:  “It 
would  not  be  easy,  in  any  country,  to  And  such 
a  constellation  in  one  school,  at  the  same 
time.  ’  ’  The  Log  College  was  the  flrst  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterian  Institution  of  learning  higher 
than  a  common  sChooL  Most  of  the  early 
members  of  the  eminent  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  were  its  graduates.  Several  of  them 
became  successively  President  of  Princeton 


the  occation  of  founding  Princeton  College,  so 
William  Tennent’s  humble  Log  College  was 
practically  the  germ  of  Princeton  University. 
The  great  Head  of  the  Church  knew  how  much 
he  meant  to  mould  and  influence  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  career  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
when  he  mingled  so  mightily  into  its  early  life 
the  Brainerd  and  the  Tennent  families,  one 
from  the  Congregational,  the  other  from  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Tennent  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Bensalem,  Pa.,  1721.  There  he  remained  until 
settled  at  Meshaminy,  in  the  same  county,  in 
1726,  where  he  died.  May  6,  1746,  aged  sev¬ 
enty-three  years. 

This  “dear  old  man,’’ as  Whitefleld  called 
him,  was  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  There  is 
a  child-like  grandeur  in  his  disposition.  He 
trained  his  sons  and  students  to  be  winners  of 
souls  and  administrators  of  Christ’s  gloriocs 
kingdom.  He  labored  and  drudged  to  prepare 
others  to  reap  the  ripening  harvests.  And  yet 
may  not  such  a  saint  be  left  to'  ascend  to  his 
well-earned  crown  in  peace.  The  devil  feared 
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the  work  of  that  hnmble  man  in  his  humble 
College.  This  work  must  stop.  Why?  What 
evil  has  the  good  man  done?  No  evil — bat  he 
bad  never  been  installed.  He  had  been  ordained 
in  Ireland  thirty  years  before.  He  had  labored 
in  the  Colonies  for  twenty  years.  He  had 
evangelized  and  shepherded  and  educated  the 
dock  at  Neshaminy  for  ten  years,  but  he  had 
not  been  installed.  In  1736  Synod  responded 
unanimously  to  the  first  complaint,  “that  Mr. 
Tennent  having  in  all  respects  acted,  and  been 
esteemed,  and  looked  upon,  not  only  by  this 
Synod,  but  also  by  the  congregation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  appellants  themselves,  as  the 
minister  and  pastor  of  the  people  of  Neshaminy, 
that  he  is  still  to  be  esteemed  as  the  pastor  of 
that  people.”  The  next  year  they  complained 
again,  when  Synod  unanimously  recommended 
to  them  ‘  ‘  to  lay  aside  such  groundless  dissatis¬ 
factions,  and  return  to  their  duty,  which  they 
have  too  long  strayed  from,  otherwise  the 
Synod  will  be  bound  to  treat  them  disorderly.  ’  ’ 
Even  a  Tennent  manse  is  not  heaven  upon  earth. 

Five  years  later  Mr.  Tennent  resigned,  how- 
evr,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  He  remained  at  Neshaminy 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
May  6,  1746.  He  was  buried  beside  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  beloved  wife,  in  the  old  Neshaminy 
graveyard  attached  to  the  church,  whose  con¬ 
gregation  be  organized  probably  in  1726,  and 
whose  bouse  he  built  in  1727.  Of  course  the 
old  Log  College  did  not  long  survive  him.  It 
had  done  its  work.  Providence  was  elsewhere, 
in  many  quarters  and  various  ways,  developing 
the  environment  for  the  growth  of  this  germ 
of  Presbyterian  higher  education. 

But  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  need 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  higher  educational  foun¬ 
dations  on  the  banks  of  Neshaminy;  though 
they  began  with  her  first  theological  student 
in  the  Tennent  manse  and  his  brothers  and 
colleagues  in  the  humble  Log  College  adjacent. 
Those  foundations  were  laid  in  the  Word  of 
God.  They  were  made  of  vital  piety,  sound 
learning,  high  spirituality  and  consecrative 
zeal  for  Christ  and  his  cause.  A  Tennent  fam¬ 
ily,  though  the  father  was  in  middle  life  and  a 
somewhat  disappointed  man;  an  individual 
Brainerd,  though  but  a  boy  eight  years  old ; 
lovers  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Holland, 
or  wherever  the  Bible  has  made  men  free,  are 
assimilatory  elements  in  the  crucible  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  make  this  new  continent  between  the 
oceans  the  gateway  and  desire  of  the  nations. 
They  mingled  their  new  life  and  their  one 
spirit  in  this  delightsome  land  where  seats  of 
learning  are  now  endowed  with  millions  for 
the  pennies  consecrated  in  the  old  Log  College 
of  the  Elder  Tennent.  O,  for  a  continuing  re¬ 
vival  of  the  same  spirit  to  achieve  through 
modem  facilities  what  he  achieved  through 
Colonial  difficulties! 

May  he  also  make  the  modest  Seminary  at 
Neshaminy  an  inspiration  to  the  consecrated 
men  and  women  who  are  laying  similar  founda¬ 
tions  of  sacred  learning  to  meet  our  imperial 
responsibilities  in  the  new  states  and  territories 
and  islands  of  the  sea  which  Providence  has 
committed  to  our  trast.  Who  can  tell  what 
humble  effort  for  God  may  be  a  nascent  Uni¬ 
versity  to  help  on  the  glorious  work  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea?  Let  Christian 
educators  take  courage.  Let  others  take  heed. 

Tobrksdxlk,  Pa. 


Daring  the  intensely  hot  week  which  closed 
August  10^  President  George  B.  Stewart  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  spoke  night 
after  night  in  one  of  the  tents  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evangelistic  Committee.  By  all  reports 
this  evangelistic  work  is  wonderfully  sucoess- 
fuL 


A  “DECLARATORY  STATEME.M”, 

A  Student. 

The  readers  of  Professor  DeWitt’s  first  arti¬ 
cle  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  share  its 
author’s  delight  in  his  writing  for  the  columns 
of  The  Evangelist.  His  insight  solves  easily 
the  problem  and  makes  the  situation  so  plain 
that  we  wonder  at  our  own  preceding  blind¬ 
ness. 

It  is  trae  that  he  uses,  unnecessarily  it  seems 
to  ns,  a  pretty  large  portion  of  his  space  in 
repeating  ideas  common  to  many.  That  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  system — and  of  coarse  to  the  Con¬ 
fession — is  the  outcome  of  ignorance ;  that 
“misinformed  men  always  will  misapprehend 
the  Reformed  Theology;”  that  fanatics  only 
venture  practically  to  apply  it ;  that  ‘  ‘  a  more 
fatuous  proposal”  than  the  suggested  amend¬ 
ment  of  its  statement  “can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived;”  that  the  statement  itself  was  labori¬ 
ously  formed  in  five  and  a  half  years  of  earnest 
endeavor  by  men  of  such  intelligence  that 
they  understood  all  the  objections  which  could 
be  brought  in  the  coming  centuries  against 
their  work,  and  of  such  inspired  ingenuity 
that  they  could  frame  its  central  articles  so  as 
to  make  them  equally  acceptable  to  men  of 
exactly  opposite  views ;  all  this  is  the  com¬ 
monplace  of  the  defenders  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  adds  nothing  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  argument.  Professor  DeWitt’s 
position  gains  in  forcefulness  when  its  centra^ 
and  original  argument  is  set  forth  by  itself. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  have  now  such  a 
key  to  the  situation  that  the  Church  may  be 
henceforth  at  once  sufficiently  “comprehen¬ 
sive”  to  satisfy  the  most  liberal,  and  sufficiently 
“confessional”  to  satisfy  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  Presbyterians,  and  this  key  is  the 
philosophy  of  Kant.  For  observe  the  expooition 
of  Professor  DeWitt: 

The  confession  is  organized  “from  the  point 
of  view  of  God.  ’  ’  To  speak  after  the  manner 
of  pedants,  its  architectonic  is  God’s  decree 
or  purpose.  In  other  words,  this  is  its  centre, 
its  chief  principle,  the  doctrine  which  gives 
form  and  order  and  meaning  to  all  the  rest,  and 
this  central,  organizing  principle  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  theology  and  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  is  not  “a  Gospel,”  nor  “a  law  or  rule 
of  human  action, ”  nor  “a  course  of  human 
action.”  “It  does  not  belong  to  the  temporal 
sphere  at  all” — it  is  strictly  “  «u6  specie  neter- 
nitatis.  ’  ’  It  has  equally  nothing  to  do  with 
space.  Therefore,  in  the  Kantian  phraseology 
it  is  wholly  transcendental— a  thing  in  itself. 

Kant,  it  is  well  known,  involved  himself  in 
contradictions  by  asserting  that  his  dinge-an- 
sich  had  real  existence  and  were  causes  of 
phenomena,  but  our  Princeton  Professor  easily 
avoids  .that  peril  and  is  more  Kantian  than 
Kant.  The  will  of  God  is  not  in  time,  nor 
in  space,  nor  known  by  any  sense,  but  also  it 
is  nothing  having  “objective  existence,”  nor 
is  it  “tfte  cause  of  causes,  ”  nor  even  a  cause 
of  anything  at  all.  We  therefore  are  verily 
“fanatics,”  if  we  set  up  this  “as  a  rule  of 
action  or  let  it  determine  our  conduct  in  the 
smallest  particular.  ” 

The  Confession’s  organizing  principle  is  thus 
a  ding-an-sich,  or  if  we  object  to  that  foreign 
phrase  we  may  express  it  in  Frederick  Harri¬ 
son’s  ;  it  is  the  unknown  quantity  raised  to  in- 
finitty:  “Xnth.  ”  With  this  understood,  let 
the  Church  speak  so  that  no  longer  shall  even 
the  ignorant  have  excnije  for  misapprehending 
its  theology.  For  example,  thus: 

A  DBCLABATOBT  STATEMENT. 

*  ‘Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  remove  difficulties 
and  scruples  which  have  been  felt  by  some 
ignorant  and  fanatic  persons,  the  General 
Assembly  with  consent  of  Presbyteries  declare 
as  follows: 

“That  the  Church  holds  that  according  to  the 
Confession  the  purpose  of  Gh)d — which  is  the 


organizing  principle  of  the  Confession  —  is 
strictly  and  wholly  and  altogether  transcenden¬ 
tal,  in  the  language]  of  the  schools  a  dling- 
an-sich.  That  it  has  no  relation  to  time,  nor 
space,  nor  sense ;  that  it  is  not  a  Gospel,  nor  a 
rule  of  life,  nor  a  cause  of  any  event,  nor  a 
cause  of  any  cause. 

“That  it  has  no  objective  existence  and  there¬ 
fore  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  forth -patting  of 
human  power,  nor  to  the  efficiency  of  second 
causes,  and  that  therefore  he  is  the  veriest 
fanatic  who  sets  it  up  as  a  rule  of  action  or 
lets  it  determine  his  conduct  in  the  slightest 
particular. 

“  That  in  holding  this  Confession  the  office 
bearers  of  the  Church  are  committed  by  their 
subscription  only  to  opposition  to  blind,  athe¬ 
istic,  Lucretian  chance  and  fortuitous  concus¬ 
sion  of  atoms.  ’  ’ 

Surely  no  Christian  could  decline  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  this  sense. 

An  alternative  presents  itself  indeed.  As 
Kant  divided  his  philosophy  into  two  parts,  so 
may  the  Church  its  theology.  Let  it  retain 
its  present  Confession  and  exact  subscription 
to  it  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  and  then  after  this 
act  of  worship  let  it  set  forth  a  new  Confes¬ 
sion,  concerned  with  men,  with  history,  with 
things  of  time  and  space,  a  Gospel  to  be 
preached,  a  law  to  be  obeyed  and  a  truth  to  be 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Princeton  does  not  need  it.  Princeton  is 
content.  But  from  its  clear  heights  of  intelli¬ 
gence  let  it  condescend  to  the  common  mind. 
It  accepts  the  Confession ,  for  it  knows  its  Kant ; 
let  it  lead  in  forming  a  declaratory  statement 
which  shall  make  the  same  great  truth  plain 
to  the  “meanest  intelligence.”  In  our  opinion 
such  a  statement  as  we  have  set  forth  on  the 
lines  of  Professor  DeWitt’s  argument  would 
be  preferable  to  revision  or  a  new  Creed.  To 
revise  is  impossible,  to  form  a  new  Confes¬ 
sion  is  difficult,  but  the  way  to  a  declaratory 
statement  is  made  plain— though  fools,  wo  need 
not  err  therein. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook  D.D.  died  at  his 
home  in  Stookson,  Cal.,  August  1,  his  age  a 
little  more  than  ninety- two  years.  As  a  Con¬ 
gregational  pastor,  missionary  superintendent, 
and  writer  he  was  formerly  well  known — East, 
Middle  and  West.  Among  his  writings  was  a 
biographical  volume  of  permanent  value.  Of 
the  thoroughly  scriptural  warrant  of  the  polity 
of  his  church  Dr.  Holbrook  entertained  no 
doubt — and  on  occasion  he  was  ever  heV  valiant 
defender  and  advocate. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Kincaid  D.  D.  the  pastor  of 
the  Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu,  recently 
spoke  at  the  Congregational  Ministers’  Meet¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco.  When  called  to  Honolulu 
he  left  his  Minneapolis  charge  for  “foreign 
parts,”  but  happily  not  for  long.  As  is  well 
known,  his  church  is  the  leading  one  of  the 
Islands. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Read  D.D.,  bom  in 
Reading,  Conn.,  November  12,  1811,  graduated 
at  Yale  1832,  in  business  in  Troy  for  nine  years, 
then,  December  9,  1843,  ordained  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  (N.S. )  of  New  York  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Pearl  Street  Church,  died  at  his 
home  in  Richmond,  Va. ,  Aug^nst  14.  He  waa 
for  fifty-one  years  the  pastor  and  pastor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Grace  Street  Church  of  that  oity. 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Read’s  snooessor,  con¬ 
ducted  the  funeral  services  in  the  church  at 
5  P.M.  August  16,  assisted  by  the  Revs.  J. 
Ernest  Thaoker,  C.  N.  Van  Honten  and  Jamea 
E.  Cook.  Dr.  James  P.  Smith,  the  editor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian,  gave  a  brief  addreaa 
on  the  oharaoter  of  Dr.  Bead  and  his  long  serr- 
ioe  in  Richmond. 
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WORSHIP  AND  WORK. 

Two  distinct  tendencies  mark  the  current 
period  of  religions  history.  The  first  is  the 
strong  set  towards  ritnalism  noticeable  for  a 
generation,  but  now  showing  itself  in  many 
quarters  where  rigid  plainness  of  worship  had 
long  reigned;  the  second  is  the  emphasis  now 
given  to  the  work  element  in  Christianity. 
Practical,  every-day,  good-doing  religion  is 
well  to  the  front  in  every  branch  of  the  Ohnrch. 

This  is  so  far  a  healthy  indication.  The 
worshiping  and  the  working  faculties  cannot 
t>e  safely  divorced.  What  God  joined  together 
when  he  made  man,  the  "uplooker,  ”  man  can¬ 
not  long  keep  asunder.  We  are  made  to  wor¬ 
ship.  Mallock’s  ironical  picture  of  the  in¬ 
veterate  reaction  of  the  soul  from  materialism, 
when  he  shows  his  ideal  Positivists  “crooning 
to  the  moon,”  in  their  craving  for  something 
to  worship,  is  true  to  the  spiritual  history  of 
mankind.  The  uplooking  instinct  expelled  at 
one  point  will  inevitably  come  back  at  another. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  present  drift 
towards  ritual.  The  whole  subject  is  being 
ozamined  afresh,  historically,  ecclesiastically. 
Biblically  and  experimentally.  The  tendency 
may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  by  some,  for  this 
is  a  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  ritualistic  extremists  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  widely  adopted  in  this  questioning, 
practical  age.  Few,  we  imagine,  can  accept 
the  teaching  of  a  favorite  book  among  this 
class,  that  Gain’s  sacrifice  was  not  accepted 
because  “it  fell  short  in  the  matter  of  ritual.” 
According  to  this  theory.  Gain  is  the  “awful 
example”  in  the  very  beginning  of  human 
history,  to  warn  Ghristians  in  the  nineteenth 
century  after  Ghrist  of  the  fatal  sin  and  peril 
of  not  turning  to  the  East  at  the  Gloria,  or 
bowing  toward  the  Altar  I  Yet  the  abuse  of  a 
good  thing  should  not  prevent  its  profitable 
use,  else  the  best  things  in  the  world  would  be 
taboo.  As  in  eating  or  drinking,  bicycle  riding 
or  Ghristmas  merry-making,  the  leeson  of 
harmful  extremes  is  to  teach  the  blessedness 
of  the  golden  mean.  By  this  time,  the  Ghnroh 
ought  to  have  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
bygone  centuries  both  the  value  of  ritual  and 
the  pemioions  effect  of  hyper- litnalisnL 

Over  against  the  revival  of  expressional  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  salient  feature  of  religious  activity. 
It  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  revolutions  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
giving  the  Western  nations  great  increase  of 
political  liberty,  opened  the  way  for  a  new 
spirit  of  aggressive  reform  and  evangelization. 
Garlyle  spoke  the  watchword,  “Work  is  wor¬ 
ship,”  which  was  caught  up  by  a  multitude  of 
earnest  souls.  With  many  the  tendency  was 
to  make  everything  of  work  and  drop  worship. 
This  secular  and  practical  spirit  was  exempli¬ 
fied,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  challenge 
of  the  Liberal  Glub  to  Bfr.  Moody,  to  a  debate 
with  leading  secularists  oonoeming  the  merits 
of  Ghristianity.  The  object  of  the  Glub  are 
professedly  humanitarian  and  so  are  included 
in  the  program  of  Ghristianity;  but  it  dis- 
tinotly  rejects  Ghrist,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
overything  like  Ghristian  worship. 


Mr.  Moody’s  answer  will  be  well  remem¬ 
bered.  He  said  that  he  had  found  a  perfect 
remedy  for  individual  and  social  ills,  which 
had  done  for  himself  and  for  multitudes  of 
others  what  no  other  remedy  could  do.  More¬ 
over,  be  adds,  “the  times  call  for  action,  not 
for  discussion.”  His  position  was,  for  him, 
irrefragable.  He  was  doing  the  work  aimed 
at  by  the  better  class  of  secularists,  and  im¬ 
mensely  more.  No  reformer  of  our  generation 
did  more  practical  good  than  he ;  but  he  rec¬ 
ognized  man’s  relation  to  God,  and  used  this 
as  a  leverage  to  lift  the  lowest  out  of  the  mire 
towards  heaven. 

Gomparative  philosophy  and  academic  dis¬ 
cussion  have  their  place.  But  if  our  best  work¬ 
ers  for  human  welfare  were  to  leave  their  fields 
of  labor  to  carry  on  theological  or  sociological 
polemics,  it  would  be  a  woeful  blunder.  Let 
“liberals”  and  “evangelicals”  both  do  their 
utmost  to  raise  and  save  their  fellow  men. 
The  end  will  judge  and  crown  the  work.  Here¬ 
tofore,  the  large  and  generous  talk  has  been 
chiefly  on  the  “liberal”  side,  the  practical, 
heroic  action,  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus  Ghrist. 

One  of  the  early  Ghristian  apologists  said,  in 
response  to  the  tanntings  of  the  Stoics,  “Tour 
philosophers  say  fine  things,  our  people  do 
them.  ’  ’  We  recognize  the  good  done  by  any 
and  all  true  workers  for  human  welfare,  but 
when  we  compare  Ghristendom  with  heathen¬ 
dom,  and  the  results  of  distinctively  Ghristian 
service  for  mankind  with  all  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  those  who  reject  Ghrist  as 
Saviour  and  Master,  there  can  be  but  one  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Gospel  M  to-day  the  great  regen¬ 
erating,  beneficent  force  for  all  men.  Godli¬ 
ness  is  profitable  for  this  life,  and  has  promise 
of  the  life  to  come.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
follow  Ghrist  in  his  twofold  work  for  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  to  prove  beyond 
question  the  unique  superiority  of  genuine 
Ghristianity.  .t, 

GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  YOURSELF. 

For  there  is  need  of  it.  More  are  strangers 
to  themselves  than  we  know.  And  there  is 
no  one  whom  we  more  need  to  know  well  than 
just  ourselves.  This  elusive  personality  is  lost 
easilytin  the  crowd.  Day  by  day  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  new  persons  and  things;  we 
study  character  in  life  and  books,  we  are  eager 
for  a  new  story  or  a  new  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  or  social  affairs,  while  there  remains  a 
mystery  to  ourselves,  perhaps  no  mystery  to 
others,  which  concerns  ns  more  than  any  other, 
and  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  unconsoions  or 
only  dimly  aware.  There  was  great  wisdom 
and  a  shadow  of  etemg|l  things  in  the  old  dic¬ 
tum,  “Enow  thyself.  ” 

The  change  of  place  for  a  little  time,  travel 
far  or  near,  the  summer  outing,  the  seaside  or 
mountain  residence,  all  seem  to  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  was  before  unknown  or 
imperfectly  apprehended.  We  seek  coolness 
and  companionship  at  the  same  time ;  health  is 
often  less  an  object  in  change  than  human 
fellowship.  We  enlarge  our  acquaintance  in 
one  dimension  only;  the  deeper  and  truer 
reaches  of  our  human  knowledge  probe  the 
secrets  of  our  own  hearts,  penetrate  the  motive 
and  the  movement  of  our  own  conduct,  pierce 
the  mystery  of  our  own  character.  This  self- 
knowledge  is  requisitsdto  our  best  growth  and 
perfect  well-being.  To  be  and  to  do  well  we 
need  often  to  get  acquainted  with  ourselves. 

It  was  the  habit  of  a  father  to  make  occasion 
to  have  one  of  his  children  alone  with  him 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day  in  order  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  child.  For  him  and  for  his 
child,  these  were  memorable  seasons.  Family 
life  in  the  mass  is  nearly  as  tumultuous  and 
impersonal  as  life  abroad  among  the  multi¬ 
tudes.  Narrow  it  to  just  two  and  it  becomes  a 


different  thing.  But  there  is  a  closer  meeting 
of  persons  than  a  dual  converse  provides  for ; 
it  is  to  be  alone  with  yourself,  to  bring  all 
there  is  within  our  personality  to  supply  the 
place  of  many,  to  find  out  just  how  much  of 
yourself  there  remains  when  all  human  com¬ 
plements  are  removed,  to  test  your  own  re¬ 
sources  of  spirit,  to  fathom  your  own  joys  and 
find  where  and  how  broad  the  shallows  are, 
to  peer  into  the  deeps  profound  of  your  own 
soul  and  see  why  yon  are  afraid,  or,  if  there 
is  unrest,  disquiet,  dissatisfaction,  to  learn 
the  reason,  or  to  follow  the  shadow  that  falls 
from  an  unknown  cloud. 

Now  this  is  not  a  plea  for  ascetic  introspec¬ 
tion,  for  hiding  in  caves  and  grinding  the  soul 
like  a  jewel  into  dust  in  order  to  test  its  qual¬ 
ity.  No.  That  is  a  travesty  of  the  simple, 
healthful  process  of  going  apart  for  a  while, 
and  spending  a  few  days  in  a  solitary  camp. 
The  “rest  cure”  is  a  kind  of  Ghristian  “re¬ 
treat.  ’  ’  It  may  last  an  hour  every  day,  or  a 
fortnight  with  congenial  spirits  of  your  own 
church,  or  a  week  by  yourself  in  the  woods  or 
on  some  lonely  beach.  The  part  of  a  man 
which  solitude  develops,  is  not  the  whole,  but 
it  is  one  essential ;  it  is  the  part  too  much 
neglected,  too  often  left  to  perish.  A  grand 
man  is  master  of  himself  and  also  of  his  en¬ 
vironment  ;  he  has  learned  to  free  himself  of 
the  burdens  of  contact  with  his  kind  for  the 
freedom  of  recreation  and  release  that  he  may 
pass  himself  in  review. 

To  our  brethren,  fond  of  conventions  and 
conferences,  to  our  young  men  enthusiastic  for 
the  sport  of  woods  and  waters  in  selected  com¬ 
pany,  we  earnestly  commend  a  few  days  of 
dependence  on  yourself  and  the  “wild  things” 
whom  we  as  little  know  as  we  know  ourselves, 
or  develop  new  powers  and  determine  personal 
possessions.  No  man  is  a  past  master  in  a 
healthful  recreation,  who  has  not  made 
friends  with  the  solitude  of  camp  life  and  with 
himself  all  by  himself. 


A  THANK  OFFERING  FOB  PEKIN  RESCUED. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Speer  tells  its 
own  story.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will 
sympathize  with  the  need  it  shows  and  ap¬ 
prove  of  its  suggestions : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Houohton  :  We  received  this 
morning  by  way  of  Takn  a  oablenam  dated 
Peking,  August  20,  and  reading  as  follows : 

“North  Ghina  Ghristians  snr^ving  slaughter, 
destitute,  homeless,  send  immediate  help. 
Thank  offering  Peking  rescued.  ’  ’ 

It  is  signed  Wherry,  Hobart,  Smith,  Gonger, 
representing  respectively  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Gongregationalist  Missions  and 
the  United  States  Legation.  In  response  to 
this  appeal,  the  Methodist  Board  and  our  own 
have  opened  special  funds  and  doubtless  the 
American  Board  will  do  the  same.  Any  one 
wishiM  to  send  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
these  Ghristians,  who  have  lost  everything  be¬ 
cause  of  their  faith  and  who  have  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  love  by  the  good  confession 
which  they  have  witnessed  before  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  m^  forward  them  to  Mr.  Gharles  W. 
Hand,  166  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  Gity. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  up  this  object,  at  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  instead  of  the  Indian  Famine  Fund  to 
which  the  Ghristians  of  this  country  have  al¬ 
ready  contributed  at  least  half  a  million 
dollars,  perhaps  more  nearly  a  million,  and  to 
which  money  can  still  be  given.  If  you  would 
do  this,  we  should  be  gM  to  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  on  the  same  basis. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Robert  E.  Speer. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Speer’s  suggestion  we 
shall  next  week  open  our  Relief  Fund  for 
Ghinese  Ghristians,  and  trust  that  it  will 
meet  a  large  response ;  in  proportion  to  the 
anguish  of  mind  that  has  been  felt  for  the 
safety  of  American  citizens,  and  the  gratitude 
now  felt  for  their  rescue.  A  communication 
from  a  missionary  in  Shantung  which  will  be 
found  on  page  16  may  lend  impulse  to  our 
gifts. 
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EDITORUL  NOTES. 

We  all  know  that  The  Interior  is  nothing  if 
not  bright.  Its  witicisms  are  its  most  obkrao- 
teristio  stock  in  trade.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is 
np  to  date,  though  not  always,  as  witness  last 
week’s  paper,  wherein  some  one  waxes  witty 
over  a  statement  in  the  Evangelist  on  a  Sunday- 
School  Exposition  of -  1898 1  Has  our  es¬ 

teemed  friend,  the  Editor,  been  taking  a  Rip 
van  Winkle  nap? 

Prof.  T.  K.  Davis  D.D.  of  Wooster,  O.,  sends 
out  an  able  pamphlet  on  The  Oalvinistic  Sys¬ 
tem,  in  which  he  cogently  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  Oalvinistic  theology  and  the  Oalvinistic 
system.  Its  purpose  is  to  inform  and  guide  the 
minds  of  Presbyters  with  regard  to  revision ; 
the  trend  of  the  argument  being  in  favor  of  a 
declaratory  statement.  It  reaches  ns  too  late 
for  more  than  this  brief  notice,  but  we  shall 
return  to  the  subject  next  week. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  the  important  influence  of  good  literature, 
and  how  quickly  the  moral  tone  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  lowered  ^where  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  read.  The  publisher  of  The  Evangelist  will 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  our  Home  mission¬ 
aries  in  their  work  fby  supplying  them  from 
time  to  time  at  their  request  with  parcels  of 
left-over  Evangelists.  Send  a  postal  card  to 
say  how  many  yon  can  use,  and  they  will  be 
forwarded  to  yonr  address  post  paid. 


Our  Foreign  Board  asks  us  to  warn  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  against  a  Hindu  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Pandian,  who  calls  himself 
a  Prince,  and  who  is  a  fraud  and  an  imposter. 
He  is  attempting  to  raise  money  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  assist  the  qntoasts  of  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  his  particular  project,  it  is  understood, 
being  to  dig  wells  for  the  Pariahs.  Mr. 
Pandian  is  denounced  by  the  missionaries  of  all 
denominations,  from  some  of  whom,  however, 
he  has  old  recommendations,  which  have  since 
been  annulled  and  recalled.  The  Board  will 
furnish  any  to  whom  Mr.  Pandian  may  have 
made  approaches,  with  fnll  information  regard¬ 
ing  him  if  desired. 


In  connection  with  the  article  by  Dr.  Pea¬ 
cock  on  The  First  Presbyterian  Oollege  in 
America,  we  have  the  following  interesting 
note  from  Dr.  A.  A.  Mnrphy  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Dr.  Mnrphy’s  father  wrote  the  well 
known  work  on  The  Presbytery  of  the  Log 
Oollege,  or  The  Cradle  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  in  America,  and  it  is  to  the  publishers 
of  this  book,  our  Board  of  Publication,  that 
we  owe  the  cut  which  illustrates  Dr.  Peacock’s 
article.  Dr.  Murphy  writes:  "The  manner  in 
which  the  sketch  of  the  Log  Oollege  was  ob¬ 
tained  is  interesting:  no  such  sketch  was 
known  to  be  in  existence  until  sonv.e  one,  I  have 
forgotten  his  name,  remembered  to  have  seen 
one  in  a  miner’s  cabin  in  California.  From 
his  desoription,  together  with  that  of  Mr. 
Whitefleld  and  certain  dimensions  that  are 
known,  the  artist  was  able  to  make  the  picture 
In  the  book.’’  _ 

The  Assembly’s  Committee  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  flfteenth  of 
this  month.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  having  been 
appointed  in  the  place  of  Dr.  John  DeWitt, 
who  had  declined  the  appointment  The  Com¬ 
mittee  sends  down  to  the  Stated  Clerks  of  all 
Presbyteries  a  letter,  which,  after  reciting  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  creating  this 
Committee,  continues  as  follows: 

To  further  the  work  of  '  this  Committee  the 
Assembly  invited  the  Presbyteries  "to  take 
action  on  this  subject  at  their  approaching  fall 
meetings,  and  through  the  Assembly’s  Stated 
Clodc  to  report  said  action  to  the  Committee, 
whether  suggesting  revisional,  supplemental 
or  BulMtitutional  changes,  or  no  change  at  alL  " 


The  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
Presbyteries  the  foregoing  statement,  and  to 
ask  the  following  questions,  answers  to  which 
will  be  helpful  to  a  full  and  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  of  the  Church.  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  simply  suggestive,  putting  upon  the 
Presbyteries  no  restriction  whatever,  except 
that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  empowered  to  consider  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  conflict  with  the  System  of 
Doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

1.  Do  you  desire  a  revision  of  our  Confession 
of  Faith?  or 

2.  Do  yon  desire  a  supplemental,  explanatory 
statement?  or 

8.  Do  yon  desire  to  supplement  our  present 
Doctrinal  Standards  with  a  briefer  statement 
of  the  doctrines  "most  surely  believed  among 
ns,  ’  ’  expressing  in  simple  language  the  faith  of 
the  Church  in  loyalty  to  the  System  of  Doctrine 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture  and  held  by  the 
Reformed  Churches?  or 

4.  Do  you  desire  the  dismissal  of  the  whole 
subject,  so  that  our  Doctrnal  Standards  shall 
remain  as  they  are,  without  any  change  what¬ 
ever,  whether  revisional,  supplemental  or 
substitutional? 

If  yonr  preference  is  for  revisional  action, 
state  in  what  direction  and  to  what  extent  yon 
would  have  revision  undertaken.  The  revision 
reported  to  the  Assembly  in  1892  might  here  be 
helpful  as  a  basis  for  judgment. 

If  yonr  preference  is  for  an  explanatory  state¬ 
ment,  indicate  what  speciflc  points  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  the  explanation  should  cover. 

The  Committee  considers  it  as  quite  evident 
that  due  regard  to  the  above  questions  and 
suggestions  may  be  of  great  service  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  better  Imowledge  of  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  this  important  matter. 

The  Committee  also  would  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  the  Presbyteries  in  reporting  their  action 
to  state  the  votes  both  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative. 

Charles  A.  Dickey;  Herrick  Johnson,  Samuel 
J.  Nicoolls,  Daniel  W.  Fisher,  William  Mo- 
Kibbin,  George  B.  Stewart,  Samuel  P. 
Sprecher,  Henry  van  Dyke, 

Benjamin  Haorrison,  John  M.  Harlan,  Daniel 
R.  Noyes,  E.  W.  C.  Humphrey,  William  R. 
Crabbe,  John  E.  Parsons,  Elisha  A.  Fraser. 

N.B.— The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. ,  the  only  member  of  the  Committee 
whose  name  is  not  appended  above,  is  in  Europe. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

A  beautiful  hill  looking  out  over  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards  of  Southern  Ulster  to  the 
gleaming  Hudson  and  the  Highlands  through 
which  it  winds,  a  tent  open  to  all  the  breezes 
that  help  make  even  a  hot  wave  tolerable,  a 
gathering  of  devout,  earnest  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  of  various  callings  and 
various  denominational  names,  but  of  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  whole-hearted  loyalty  to  Christ,  the 
Great  Leader,  and  of  self-forgetting  devotion 
to  the  task  he  sets  his  disciples  of  realizing 
the  kingdom  of  God  ea  earth  as  he  has  taught 
us  to  pray.  This  is  the  sununer  conference  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  which  has 
just  been  held  in  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  August  7 
to  10. 

The  mornings  were  given  to  a  discnssion  of 
the  prophets,  both  those  who  proclaimed  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  Israel 
and  prophetic  men  of  later  days.  A  paper  on 
Mioah  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  A.  Jones  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  one  on  Hosea  by  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Clarke  of  New  York;  another  on  Amos  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Wishardof  Trenton,  N.  J., 
author  of  the  recent  able  History  of  Monasti- 
oism,  and  a  fourth  on  Isaiah,  by  the  Rev.  L. 
W.  Botten,  rector  of  6tl.  Mark’s  Church,  New 
York.  Of  the  modem  prophets  and  their  mes¬ 
sage  to  their  time  and  ours,  George  Fox  was 
considered  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams  of  New  York,  John  Wesley  by  the 
Rev.  Lindsay  B.  Longaoreof  New  York,  Fred- 
eriok  Dennison  Maurice  by  the  Rev.  S.  L. 
Batten  of  Morristown,  and  John  Buskin  by 
Momay  Williams  Esq.  of  New  York.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Program  of  Christianity  was 
oonsidered^in  .regard  to  Personal  Regeneration 


by  Prof.  Theodore  B.  Seward  of  New  York ; 
Church  Relations,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Peabody  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.  ;  Missionary  Extension,  the  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Dobbins  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an 
opportune  topic  in  view  of  the  news  from  the 
East,  ably  treated ;  Social  Transformation, 
Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbnsch  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

And  we  looked  out  on  the  new  century  and 
its  new  duties  with  thoughts  on  the  New 
Evangelism,  suggested  by  the  Rev.  E.  Tall- 
madge  Root  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  the  New 
Church,  the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  has  recently  concluded  a  very  success¬ 
ful  union  work  in  Dutchess  County;  The  New 
Discipleship,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Bigelow  of 
Chicago  of  the  Social  Reform  Union. 

The  Waning  of  Evangelicalism  was  discussed 
in  an  impressive  paper  by  Mr.  Richard  Heath 
of  Surrey,  Eng.,  whose  recent  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  has  awakened  much  dis¬ 
cussion  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  was  felt  that  while  the  old  evangeli¬ 
calism  has  lost  much  of  its  vitality  in  thought 
and  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  practical  appeal, 
there  is  no  such  general  estrangement  from 
the  Church  and  hostility  to  it  on  the  part  of 
laboring  men  as  appears  to  be  the  case  abroad. 
But  there  is  need,  as  Mr.  Boot  pointed  out  in 
his  paper,  of  a  new  evangelism  that  shall  be 
scientiflc  in  principle,  appealing  especially  to 
the  adolescent  in  the  character-forming  time 
of  youth — social  in  purpose,  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  calling  on  men  to  save  themselves, 
but  to  follow  Christ  in  seeking  to  save  their 
fellows  and  the  world,  and  Individual  in 
method  rather  than  social,  not  appealing  to  the 
contagion  of  crowds,  but  seeking  to  secure  a 
quiet  thoughtful  decision  to  consecrate  heart 
and  life  to  Christ  and  his  service. 

Practical  problems  received  their  due  share 
of  attention.  Ellwood  Pomeroy  Esq.  of  New¬ 
ark,  in  an  earnest  address  advocated  Direct 
Legislation  as  the  Next  Step  in  Social  Reform. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  Mayor  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  discussed  the  Law  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  and  the  Problem  of  City  Saving 
was  presented  by  the  Hon.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  the 
Municpial  League  of  America;  the  Rev.  C. 
E.  Wyckoff  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  Bansohenbnsch  of  Rochester.  The  most 
excellent  and  practical  work  done  at  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Industrial  Colony  where  the  neglected 
gamins  of  New  York  streets  are  transformed 
into  orderly  self-governing  citizens,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Niles  of  New 
York.  The  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Mair  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Winthrop  Hegeman  of 
New  York  presented  in  its  local  and  national 
aspects  the  work  of  the  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers  which  has  already  done 
such  excellent  service  for  practical  Christian 
union  and  increased  Christian  efficiency. 

At  the  evening  devotions,  which  crowned 
the  day,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Wyckoff,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  led  the  thoughts  of  the  conferences  to 
the  meaning  of  Christian  Brotherhood ;  Prof. 
Wiliiam  Newton  Clarke  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
expounded  Faith  as  a  Principle  of  Action,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bronson  of  Philadelphia,  a 
former  pastor  loci,  based  an  exhortation  to  dis¬ 
ciples  and  an  appeal  to  the  unconverted  on  the 
thought  of  What  it  means  to  be  a  Christian. 
Under  the  clear  heavens  facing  the  sunset  sky, 
the  conference  waited  on  God  in  prayer  and 
praise  till  the  glory  of  the  sun  was  replaced 
by  the  glory  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  hush 
and  quiet  of  the  evening  the  presenoe  of  the 
Lord,  the  Maker  of  them  all.  Father  of  all 
men.  King  of  the  eternal  kingdom  became  very 
reaL  His  is  the  kingdom  and  in  the  brotherly 
fellowship  his  Son  has  taught  us  we  seek  to 
realize  it  here  for  all. 
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ST.  MACHAR'S  CATHEDRAL  FAMED 
HERiLDIC  CEILING. 

M.  £.  Leicester  Addis. 

St.  Machar’s  Cathedral,  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
stands  apart  from  its  Scottish  sisters  and  is 
also  in  several  respects  unique  in  the  story  of 
church  decoration  in  European  Christendom. 

Aberdeen  is  called  the  “Granite  City,"  be¬ 
cause  freestone,  sandstone  or  brick  houses  are 
so  rarely  seen  that  one  forgets  the  existence 
of  aught  but  granite  as  a  building  material. 

'  Even  the  streets  are  paved  therewith  and  un¬ 
accustomed  and  weary  feet  feel  as  veritable 
mediaeval  pilgrims  at  nightfall.  “Granite- 
beaded  Aberdonians"  is  also  frequently  beard 
in  Scottish  social  life. 

Aberdeen  bolds  herself  proudly  and  boasts  of 
unique  distinction  among  Scottish  cities.  On 
its  city  arms  we  see  the  Royal  tressure  and 
French  motto,  “  Bon-accord. "  •  If  second  to 
Edinburgh  in  historic  interest,  Aberdeen  is  in 
reality  the  more  ancient  city,  as  royal  capital 
of  Scotia  when  Edinburgh  was  in  Lothian, 
most  Saxon  of  provinces,  and  Glasgow  was  in 
Strathclyde  outside  Alban  and  Scotia.  In  pre- 
Stewart  days  when  Perth  and  Dunfermline 


prophetically  *  *  were  to  build  a  church  upon  the 
bank  of  a  river  where  they  should  find  that  by 
its  windings  it  formed  the  figure  of  a  Bishop’s 
crozier.  ”  So  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  they 
settled,  and  we  know  little  or  nothing  more. 

From  the  invaluable  Book  of  Deer  we  know 
that  Nechtan,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1123-54, 
witnessed  a  charter,  and  Fordun,  the  chronicler, 
says  the  See  was  founded  1010  A.  D. ;  but  his¬ 
torically  David  I.  founded  it  and  ranked  it 
fourth  in  precedence. 

The  present  building  is  the  fourth  since  that 
earliest  one  of  wattles  and  clay,  and  in  spite  of 
indulgences  granted  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  and 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Barbour  and  the  Chapter 
the  laity  seem  to  have  been  indifferent.  In¬ 
deed  after  a  great  struggle  for  existence,  it 
came  to  its  full  heritage  of  dignity  only 
twenty  years  before  the  Reformation  to  have 
its  newly  filled  cup  dashed  to  the  ground. 

The  nave  was  completed  1422-40,  then  we 
read  of  a  roof  and  pavement  and  forty  years 
later  of  glass  for  the  windows.  Think  of  nn- 
glassed  windows  for  forty  years  and  worshipers’ 
feelings  thereat  now-a-days  I  Then  came  pious 
Bishop  Elpinstone,  founder  of  King’s  College, 


or  Church  line— Emperor  and  European  Kings 
and  Princes  line— King’s  and  Scottish  nobles 
line. 

The  Medici  family  have  impressed  Florence 
and  her  life  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  here 
and  nowhere  else  in  Britain  may  we  see  the 
Medici  arms  of  Leo  X  on  the  ceiling  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  church,  too,  which  by 
the  irony  of  fate  was  only  completed  for  the 
Reformers  Space  forbids  full  detail,  but  one 
story  recalled  by  the  next  shield — of  Forman, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews— tells  its  own  tale 
well.  Having  to  entertain  the  Cardinals  and 
Legate,  in  saying  grace,  the  Bishop  who  “bad 
not  guid  Latine”  was  perplexed  by  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  Italians.  So  losing  patience, 
“he  wist  not  weill  how  to  proceed  fordward, 
hot  happened  in  guid  Scottis — ‘  The  divill 
I  give  yow  all  false  cardinalis  to  in  nomine 
Patris,  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  ’  ‘  Amen,  ’ 
quoth  they.  Then  the  Bishop  lengh  (laughed) 
and  all  his  men.  ’  ’  Here  are  shields  of  the  noted 
Beatons,  Gavin  Douglas  and  other  prelates. 

In  the  Emperor’s  line  follow  Francis  I., 
Henry  VIII.  and  other  contemporaries  and 
James  V.  leads  off  his  nobles.  Few  kings  so 


were  royal  residences,  “The  King  kept  Tule 
in  Aberdeen.  ’  ’  Its  burgh  records  are  the  oldest, 
finest  and  fullest  extant,  and  from  them  his¬ 
torians  can  depict  Scottish  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  its  country,  Macbeth  was  slain  at  Lnm- 
phanan,  the  patriot  Bruce  gained  his  first 
victory  at  Inverurie,  which  led  up  to  Bannock¬ 
burn;  and  at  “the  red  Harlan,"  the  power  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  (so  poetic  in  fancy,  so 
fierce  in  reality)  was  forever  crushed.  On  its 
soil  was  penned  the  famed  Book  of  Deer,  the 
oldest  existing  literary  document,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  national  manuscripts  of  Scot¬ 
land;  Barbour,  “our  Scottish  Homer"  in  his 
poem  of  The  Bruce,  determined  the  character 
of  modem  Scottish  and  cast  it  in  a  permanent 
mould  just  as  his  contemporary  Ohancer  did 
for  our  English  people"  was  an  Archdeacon  of 
its  cathedral  and  here  penned  that  oft  quoted 
line 

“Ahl  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing”! 
and  here,  too,  Canon  Boece,  the  first  Principal 
of  King’s  College,  wrote  his  History  of  the 
Scots.  Then,  taking  a  long  leap  down  the 
ages  to  the  present  day,  Aberdonians  are  above 
all  proud  that  Queen  Victoria  leaves  ceremoni¬ 
ous  stately  Windsor  twice  a  year  to  dwell 
amongst  them  at  Balmoral  on  the  Dee,  where 
she  goes  in  and  out  among  her  people,  rejoices 
and  weeps  with  them  and  worships  with  them 
in  the  parish  church  as  queenly  woman  and 
womanly  Queen.  In  short,-  Aberdeen  might 
well  be  called  the  central  pivot  of  Scottish 
patriotism. 

Clean  and  stately  and  cold  is  granite  in 
arohiteoture,  so  in  St.  Maohar’s  shrine  need¬ 
less  to  look  for  exuberance  of  carved  moulding  or 
flower  wreathed  pillar  as  in  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
Its  choir  never  seems  to  have  been  flnished, 
only  ten  feet  of  its  transept  walls  remain  and 
so  the  tourist  sees  all  in  the  nave,  which  forms 
the  parish  church.  But  though  shorn  of 
what  makes  the  omoiform  development  of 
Gothic  architecture  so  suggestive  and  familiar 
to  us,  we  still  have  in  St.  Maohar  much  that 
Is  pre-eminently  interesting  in  national  and 
eoolesiastioal  history.  Here,  and  nowhere  else 
in  Europe,  have  we  the  “pomp  of  heraldry,"  a 
truly  visible  page  out  of  the  Book  of  Time  set 
before  us  and  from  every  country  come  arohse- 
dlogists  and  eoolesiologists  to  see  the  same. 

St.  ICaohar  was  an  Irishman  of  noble  birth 
who  followed  Columba  to  Iona,  where  for  his 
piety  and  learning  he  was  oonseorated  and  with 
twelve  followers  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gkwpel 
to  the  Northern  Piots.  They  literally  followed 
the  injunction  of  the  Great  Master — taking 
neither  two  ooats,  nor  staff,  nor  scrip— and 


“one  of  those  prelates 
who  in  their  munifi¬ 
cent  acts  and  their 
laborious  and  saintly 
lives  showed  to  the 
Scottish  Church  in  her 
corruption  and  decay 
the  glorious  image  of 
her  youth,  ’  ’  who  built 
the  great  tower,  added 
fourteen  bells  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  roof  with 
lead.  Then  Bishop 
Savin  Dunbar  ceiled 
the  church  at  his  own 
expense  and  finished 
the  western  towers. 

On  Palm  Sunday  and 
special  occasions  only 
was  the  great  west 
door  opened.  The 
south  door  was  called 
the  marriage  door  and 

through  the  north  door  was  carried  water  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  sacred  vessels— all  inter¬ 
esting  points  of  church  etiquette. 

In  1554,  during  the  English  invasion  which 
devastated  our  Abbeys,  the  altar  plate  was 
stolen  but  redeemed  by  the  Bishop.  In  1559 
the  troublous  times  had  come  to  stay;  the 
spire — three  score  and  ten  its  allotted  life — 
was  partly  destroyed ;  in  1560  the  lead  stripped 
off  roof  and  with  the  bells  and  furnishings 
shipped  to  Holland,  “but  that  wicked  ship 
sank  with  all  on  board  within  sight  of  land. " 
Eight  years  later  the  Privy  Council  ordered  the 
remaining  lead  “to  be  sold  for  the  support  of 
the  army.  ’  ’ 

So  now  we  see  the  nave  of  five  large,  pointed 
arches,  rounded  pillars,  single  clerestory  win¬ 
dows  and  no  triforinm.  The  massive  west 
front  “is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  im¬ 
posing  structures  in  Scotland,  extremely  plain, 
not  a  single  scrap  of  carving  anywhere,  a  veri¬ 
table  piece  of  Dorio  work,  depending  for  its 
effect  on  its  just  proportion  and  the  mass  of  its 
granite  masonry."  The  seven-light  window, 
26  feet  high,  adds  to  its  beauty,  and  is  flanked 
by  the  two  towers  118  feet  high. 

The  famed  ceiling  is  "oak-panelled  and  to 
relieve  its  heaviness  has  emblazoned  thereon 
“forty -eight  shields,  glittering  with  the 
heraldries  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  St.  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  Christendom, 
the  Bishops  and  Earls  of  Scotland."  Here 
the  lion  rampant  is  placed  under  the  imperial 
crown  in  line  with  Pope  and  Emperor,  taking 
place  for  Scotland  as  independent  nation.  In 
three  lines  of  sixteen,  the  shields  stand— Pope's 
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beloved  by  poets  as  he.  Rousard  was  his  page 
and  called  him  “the  flower  of  his  age." 
Ariosto  sang 

”  For  nature  made  him  and  then  broke  the  mould.” 
and  Sir  David  Lindsay  had  no  satire  for  his 
royal  master.  Poor  James  V I  Aberdeen,  old 
Aberdeen  and  the  University  shields  close  the 
lines. 

In  a  scroll  around  the  nave  are  carved  in 
Saxon  black  letter  with  initial  letters  in  red, 
the  names  of  Scottish  Bishops  and  Kings  (John 
Balliol  excepted).  Hundreds  of  tourists  pass 
on,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  ceiling 
with  its  story  of  glorious  heraldry  ere  yet 
“villainous  palt-petre"  had  robbed  warfare  of 
the  picturesque.  Shakespere  might  have  been 
here  when  he  makes  Hamlet  say : 

“This  brave  o’erhangiug  firmament 
This  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  stars,” 
or  utters  Bolingbroke’s  indignation  in: 

”  From  my  own  windows  tom  my  household  coat. 
Rased  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.” 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Virgin,  long  of  Harlem,  has 
definitely  accepted  the  call  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  he  has  supplied  since 
February. 

Edward  Kimball,  famous  in  years  past  for 
his  gifts  in  the  line  of  clearing  off  church 
debts,  recently  passed  his  seventy  -  seventh 
birthday.  His  home  is  Waterloo,  la 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Bruner  the 
Texas  Presbyterian  University  inherits  ninety- 
seven  acres  cf  building  lots  in  Temple,  |Tex. 
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ETANGELIZATIOS— PAST  AND  TO  COME. 

AFTER  MB.  MOODY - WHAT? 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody  closes  a  specific 
form  of  evangelical  revival  which  for  full  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  centary  has  obtained  thronghont  the 
Protestant  English  speaking  world.  The  re¬ 
markable  personality,  the  extraordinary  ability 
as  a  leader  and  commander  of  men,  the  nn- 
donbted  piety  and  single  minded  purpose  of 
the  great  evangelist ;  in  many  cases  the  novel 
and  startling  methods  introduced  and  inangn- 
rated  by  him;  and  more  than  all  else  the  mani- 
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fest  blessing  of  God  resting  upon  his  labors, 
and  the  countless  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
won  to  Christ  and  his  cause  through  his  min¬ 
istry  have  done  much  to  hold  the  Protestant 
world  in  thrall  to  his  methods  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  in  later  years,  upon  the 
part  of  many  ministers  and  churches,  there 
has  been  a  manifest  and  growing  disinclination 
to  be  farther  led  along  those  lines  which, 
under  Mr.  Moody’s  leadership  have  hitherto 
fruited  in  such  blessed  results.  Now  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  this  great  leader  of  men 
has  been  called  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  ques¬ 
tion  on*the  lips  and  in  the  minds  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  earnest  Christian  men  in  and  out  of  the 
ministry  is:  “What  next?” 

That  the  so  called  Moody  revival  which  has 
had  such  a'phenomenal  life  is  now  a  spent  force 
is,  I  think,  beyond  question.  In  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  the  crisis  of  that  revival  as  a  leading  and 
dominant  factor  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  reached  ten  years  ago,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moody’s  namoto 
the  very  end  of  his  life  was  one  with  which 
to  conjure,  and  his  presence  anywhere  in 
Europe  or  America  was  a  sufiQcient  attraction 
to  call  about  him  as  many  people  as  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  building  in  which  he  preached 
would  accommodate. 

Mr.  Moody’s  indomitable  zeal  burned  fiercely 
to  the  very  end,  and  he  died  as  we  all  might 
wish  to  die,  in  the  harness  and  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  Nevertheless  I  am  still  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  Moody  revival  and  the  Moody 
methods  practically  came  to  an  end  ten  years 
ago.  The  last  ten  years  have  been  marked 
rather  by  muscular  than  vital  force  and  the 
movement  since  then  has  possibly  been  one  of 
momentum  rather  than  freshly  applied  spirit¬ 
ual  power.  This  is  not  a  criticism  but  a  seri¬ 
ous  judgment  of  facts.  Nor  does  it  in  the 
very  least  reflect  upon  the  real  and  undoubted 
spiritual  greatness  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  work. 

What  John  Addison  Symonds  has  said  of  the 


three  stages  of  Greek  art  may  largely  be  used 
in  making  up  our  estimate  of  the  late  revival 
movement  now  in  its  last  stages  of  ebb  tide. 
In  the  beginning  the  Greek  artists  were  moved 
by  great,  passionate,  living  ideas  which  they 
sought  to  work  out  and  give  expression  to  in 
their  art.  The  following  generation  of  artists 
failing  to  grasp  or  at  least  but  coldly  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  passionate  ideals  of  the  great 
masters  only  copied  their  works  and  followed 
distantly  in  their  footsteps,  “for  art’s  sake,” 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  master  ideals 
or  ideals  of  their  own.  By  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  the  so  called  artists  had  degenerated  to 
the  low  level  of  mere  copyists  without  either 
ideals  or  art  in  their  work.  The  early  Moody 
methods  were  the  expression  of  the  burning 
purpose  and  zeal  which  inspired  the  God-called 
evangelist.  Later  there  arose  all  over  the 
land  a  school  of  evangelists  who  only  half 
caught  Mr.  Moody’s  spirit  and  ideals  and  fol¬ 
lowed  evangelism  more  for  the  sake  of  its 
form,  excitement  and  visible  results,  than  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deep  soul  hanger  which  from  the 
beginning  gnawed  Mr.  Moody’s  heart.  They 
were  revivalists  rather  than  evangelists.  With 
Mr.  Moody  the  great  meetings  and  matchless 
combinations  and  organizations  were  but  the 
means  to  the  end  at  which  he  aimed — the  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls.  With  many  of  his  imitators, 
the  great  meetings  were  the  end  and  the  con¬ 
version  and  enrollment  of  converts  were  the 
means  to  that  end.  They  were  copyists  look¬ 
ing  at  the  outward  form  and  demonstration 
rather  than  caught  by  the  inward  glow  and 
passion  of  the  soul  winner.  Then  came  the 
last  stage  when  evai^^elism  came  to  be  more 
of  a  religions  trade  than  a  divine  calling. 
Moody  methods  were  used  both  in  meetings 
and  after  meetings,  in  organization,  combina¬ 
tion  of  churches  and  advertising.  Communi¬ 
ties  were  put  under  constraint;  committees 
were  formed  and  ministers  were  dragooned 
into  half  hearted  support  through  fear  of  being 
written  down  as  opposers  of  evangelical  relig¬ 
ion  and  evangelistic  work,  rather  than  drawn 
into  the  movement  from  within,  by  irresistible 
sympathy  and  spiritual  impulse.  As  a  result 
for  several  years  we  have  had  the  form  of  re¬ 
vival  without  revival  power.  Even  now  that 
form  is  crumbling  away ;  and  with  the  death 
of  Mr.  Moody  many  are  saying  that  evangelis¬ 
tic  and  revival  movements  have  come  to  an 
end.  “What  next?” 

Many  earnest  men,  if  I  may  judge  from  a 
large  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with 
ministers  and  pastors,  are  apparently  at  their 
wit*’  end  because  Mr.  Moody  is  dead  It  would 
seem  to  them  that  with  his  death  the  evange¬ 
listic  vessel  has  fallen  and  been  broken  and 
the,  wine  of  life  distilled  through  his  wonder¬ 
ful  ministry  spilled  to  the  ground.  Certainly 
Mr.  Moody  is  dead,  but  God  is  not  dead  I  The 
particular  form  of  evangelization  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  him  and  under  his  leadership  and 
inspiration  may  have  come  to  an  end ;  but  re¬ 
vivals  have  not  come  to  an  end.  Revivals  from 
the  beginning  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  dynamic  media  through  which  the  self-reve¬ 
lation  and  life  of  God  will  be  communicated 
to  the  world.  When  revivals  cease  in  the 
churches  the  churches  will  die.  The  so  called 
“natural  growth”  of  the  church  by  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  belieivng  parents  and  those  who  grow 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  church  will  not 
maintain,  much  less  carry  forward  to  victory 
upon  the  earth,  tb^  reign  of  Qo^andhis  right¬ 
eousness.  Others  are  even  proclaiming  the 
death  of  the  evangelistic  method  and  the  pass¬ 
ing  away  of  the  evangelistic  motive,  imd  espe¬ 
cially  the  disappearance  from  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  those  doctrines  in  connection  with 
and  through  which  all  revivals  hitherto  visit¬ 
ing  the  church  and  flowing  out  upon’the^world 


have  been  generated.  That  in  the  future  the 
church  will  no  longer  appeal  to  men  as  being 
alienated  and  estranged  from  God  by  wicked 
works,  sinful  by  nature  and  guilty  in  practice, 
with  the  only  possible  hope  set  before  them  of 
reconciliation  with  God  in  a  sin-bearing  Re¬ 
deemer  and  a  regenerating  Spirit ;  but  that 
henceforth  the  church  will  address  the  uncon¬ 
verted  world  as  uninstruoted  sons  of  God,  and 
pursue  her  work  along  ethical  and  sociological 
lines,  which  in  the  long  run,  they  hope  will 
result  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  world 
to  God  and  his  kingdom.  In  a  word,  the  new 
revival  will  be  seen  or  realized  through  a 
process  of  educational  evolution  rather  than  by 
a  dynamic  regeneration ;  culture  rather  than 
conscience  will  be  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the 
church  will  poise  her  lever;  the  individual 
and  collective  well-being  and  happiness  of 
mankind  and  not  the  glory  of  God  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  righteousness  in  the  earth  will 
be  the  end;  the  natural  and  not  the  super¬ 
natural  will  be  the  power ;  reason  and  not  faith 
will  be  the  faculty  in  man  appealed  to ;  science 
and  not  revelation  will  be  the  authority  upon 
which  the  teaching  of  God  shall  rest ;  and  that 
religious  alliance  with,  rather  than  spiritual 
separation  from,  the  world  will  be  the  future 
policy  of  the  church. 

In  my  humble  judgment  there  never  will  be 
a  revival  on  these  lines,  even  as  in  the  past 
there  has  never  been  such  a  revival.  There 
have  always  been  churches  representing  and 
standing  for  these  ideas;  but  they  have  not 
been  churches  having  life  in  themselves ;  rather 
they  have  been  parasite  churches  living  upon 
and  held  up  by  those  churches  which  have 
drawn  their  life  direct  from  God  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ  and  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  above  program  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  idea  and  theory  of  the  Unitarian 
Church ;  and  to-day  it  is  the  boast  of  that  body 
of  so  called  Christians  that  the  evangelical 
churches  are  rapidly  absorbing  their  theory 
and  that  their  mission  will  end  when  this  the¬ 
ory  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  church  is  fully 
adopted  by  evangelical  Christendom.  And  yet 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  no  Unitarian  Church  can  live  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  there  are  no  evangelical 
churches,  and  that  no  Unitarian  Church  ever 
gave  birth  to  a  religious  revival.  Universal- 
ism  and  Unitarianism  separated  in  fields  by 
themselves  never  grow  and  cannot  live. 

In  order  to  prophesy  concerning  the  future, 
we  must  carefully  study  the  past.  That  the 
truth  and  life  of  God  have  been  progressive 
and  consistent  in  their  development  and  power 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  unchaugeable  God 
has  not  in  these  latter  days  changed,  either  in 
character  or  in  the  method  of  his  self-revela¬ 
tion  to  man.  It  may  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  go 
back  over  the  history  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  four  hundred  years  and  study  the 
underlying  facts  and  truths  that  have  charac¬ 
terized  the  great  revivals  which  from  time  to 
time  have  punctuated  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  marked  the  growth  and  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  men. 

The  great  revival  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  practically  ushered  in  by 
the  ministry  of  Luther  whose  battle  cry  was, 
“  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  ”  The  Puritan 
revival  of  a  century  later  was  characterized  by 
a  repetition  of  this  doctrine,  further  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  exaltation  of  the  Divine  Sover¬ 
eignty  and  the  free  grace  of  God  to  guilty  but 
elect  sinners.  The  Wesleyan  revival  of  the 
last  century  was  a  movement  in  which  all  that 
was  best  and  truest  in  the  preceding  move¬ 
ments  were  emphasized,  and  the  personality 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  oonversLon, 
regeneration  and  sanctification  of  ilnnen  wa* 
brought  more  prominently  to  the  front.  In 
this  movement,  which  spread  over  our  country 
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as  well  M  England,  the  old  pastural  methods  The  Moody  reviyal  which  followed  on  this,  means  of  the  ‘old  view.’  ”  One  of  the  most 
save  place  to  the  evangelistic  method,  almost  before  its  flood  was  on  the  ebb,  is  too  distinguished  scholars  of  the  advanced  school 
Instead  of  laborious  house  to  house  visitation  well  known  by  all  of  us  to  make  it  incumbent  of  Higher  Criticism  frankly  confessed  to  me 
by  the  pastor  as  inculcated  and  practiced  by  upon  me  at  any  length  to  review  its  main  that  his  conversion  and  present  peace  with  God 
Baxter  and  his  confreres,  the  evangelist  stood  features.  The  movement  was  upon  the  whole  were  based  on  the  vicarious  and  substitution- 
forth  and  preached  the  word  of  life  to  the  mnl-  an  emotional  revival,  in  which  the  love  of  ary  sacriflce  of  Christ,  and  that  even  now  in 
titnde ;  subsequently  gathering  them  into  God  was  the  main  doctrine  preached,  that  love  daily  asking  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  he 
classes  for  more  perfect  instruction  in  the  way  interpreted  in  and  by  the  vicarious  sacriflce  always  appealed  to  the  divine  sacriflce  of 
of  life  and  in  the  divine  art  of  righteous  liv-  of  Christ ;  the  beauties  and  sweetness  of  the  Christ  as  evangelicals  understand  it.  At  the 
ing.  In  this  great  revival,  Wesley  the  Armi-  Christian  life,  and  the  demand  upon  every  same  time  he  declared  that  he  could  not  him- 
nian  and  Whitfield  the  Calvinist  wrought  side  man,  woman  and  child  that  they  should  go  self  preach  that  Gospel  on  account  of  its  un- 
by  side ;  and  many  unlearned  evangelists  full  forth  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  com-  philosophical  and  unscientific  character.  I 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  no  less  hon-  pel  sinners  to  come  in.  A  limp-bound  Bible  might  add  many  testimonies  to  this  effect, 
ored  of  God  than  was  Jonathan  Edward,  the  was  put  into  the  hand  of  every  convert  and  II.  Turning  now  to  the  revivals  of  the 
profound  and  scholastic  metaphysician.  It  was  he  was  bidden  immediately  to  become  a  winner  future,  and  to  the  possible  character  of  future 
in  this  revival  that  “methods”  in  the  modem  of  souls.  In  this  movement  the  “Gospel  evangelism,  it  at  best  can  only  be  a  forecast 
sense,  such  as  the  “penitent  form,”  and  the  Hymns”  came  into  vogue,  and  singing  was  a  which  I  can  make  and  one  in  which  I  may  be 
larger  use  of  hymns  as  a  means  of  stirring  the  large  feature  of  every  meeting.  Gospel  songs  all  wrong.  In  the  meantime  let  ns  not  forget 
emotions  as  well  as  conveying  the  tmths  of  were  made  use  of  as  never  before  in  the  his-  that  though  Mr.  Moody  is  dead  and  many  of 
the  Gospel,  came  into  vogue.  In  this  latter  tory  of  the  Ohnrch ;  the  whole  world  was  filled  his  methods  and  more  of  his  imitators  are 
field,  Charles  Wesley  and  Toplady,  men  occupy-  with  their  melodies.  already  discredited  by  the  Ohnrch  at  large,  Ood 

ing  diametrically  opposite  theological  points  of  It  was  Mr.  Moody  who  devised  the  method  it  not  dead ;  the  living  Christ  is  still  on  high 
view,  wrought  together:  the  one  giving  us  of  great  union  meetings,  worked  under  an  making  intercession  for  men;  the  Holy  Spirit 
“Rock  of  Ages  cleft  forme,  “and  the  other  almost  perfect  organization;  who  transferred  is  still  present  in  his  people ;  the  Word  of  God 
“Jesus  lover  of  my  soul”;  those  two  immortal  the  revival  movement  from  the  churches  as  its  is  still  with  ns  to  be  energized  by  that  Spirit, 

classics  of  our  hymnology.  centre  and  base,  to  halls  and  extemporized  Human  nature  is  the  same  at  its  centre,  and 

The  vessel  out  of  which  the  Wesleyan  revival  tabernacles,  and  so  unconsciously  led  the  peo-  men  will  always  be  crying  out  for  God  and 
was  given  to  the  word  was  in  its  tnm  broken,  pie  into  a  partial  contempt  for  the  Church  and  salvation.  Revivals  will  still  be  the  dynamic 

but  the  wine  of  life  which  he  conveyed  to  the  her  regular  forms  of  worship  because  of  their  feature  of  Christian  progress.  I  suggest  the 

lips  of  the  Church  has  not  been  spilled  to  the  apparent  dullness  and  powerlessness.  This  following  brief  program  as  the  possible  one  for 
ground;  rather  was  transferred  to  other  cups  was  an  unpremeditated  evil  (not  in  the  mind  the  future: 

and  held  out  by  fresh  hands  to  succeeding  gen-  much  less  in  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Moody),  but  1.  Evangelistic  or  revival  meetings  once 
orations.  undoubtedly  an  evil  from  which  in  the  next  more  will  be  closely  articulated  into  ordinary 

Following  the  Wesleyan  revival  came  that  revival  we  must  recover  both  ourselves  and  church  life,  and  church  buildings  (not  halls 
peculiarly  American  movement,  in  which  the  people.  and  public  buildings,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 

Finney  was  the  great  leader,  and  associated  In  all  these  movements  it  ought  to  be  re-  gency)  will  be  the  scene  of  such  work, 
with  him  were  such  men  as  Nettleton,  Dr.  membered  that  the  doctrine  preached  was  based  2.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  there  may 
Lyman  Beecher  and  the  eloquent  Kirk ;  and  upon  a  divinely  inspired  Scripture ;  the  incar-  and  probably  will  be  union  meetings  among 
Elders  Knapp  and  Swan,  the  spiritual  rough  nation  of  the  eternal  Word ;  a  vicarious  sacri-  churches  of  the  same  denomination,  and  possi- 
riders  of  the  movement.  The  doctrine  of  this  floe  for  sin  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Ohrist ;  the  bly  evangelical  churches  of  different  denomina- 
revival,  beside  that  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  was  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  con-  tions  may  unite  in  such  work,  but  as  a  rule 
the  exceeding  ninfulnett  of  sin,  the  divine  wrath  nection  with  the  word  preached  and  the  faith  the  work  will  be  carried  on  by  individual 
of  God  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungod-  of  the  hearer  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  churches  or  small  combinations  of  churches  of 
liness  of  men ;  the  certainty  of  future  and  soul.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  outward  the  same  denomination. 

eternal  punishment  for  the  finally  impenitent;  and  special  peculiarities  of  all  these  great  3.  Some  form  of  after  dealing  with  persons 
the  free  moral  responsibility  of  all  men  in  the  movements,  “Ohrist  and  him  crucified”  was  brought  under  conviction  or  interested  in  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christ,  and  the  abso-  ever  the  central  truth  presented  to  the  people,  personal  salvation  will  be  continued ;  but  the 
lute  demand  of  God  upon  all  men  for  immedi-  viz:  “How  that  Ohrist  died  for  our  sins  ac-  after  meeting  of  later  times  with  indis- 
ate  repentance  and  for  future  righteous  living,  cording  to  the  Scriptures,  was  buried  and  rose  criminate  “workers”  with  a  few  texts  of  Sorip- 
Finney’s  message  was  a  stem  one — the  message  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip-  tore  at  their  tongue’s  end,  will  not  railroad 
of  a  prophet— denouncing  the  sins  of  men  and  tores.”  It  was  the  so  called  Pauline  Gospel  inquirers  who  have  no  clear  and  intelligent 
thundering  out  against  them  the  demands  and  in  them  all.  grasp  of  Ohrist  as  their  Saviour  and  no  evi- 

the  threatenings  of  the  law.  A  message  greatly  In  looking  toward  the  future  it  is  well  that  dence  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  their  own  hearts, 
needed  in  an  age  of  common  and  coarse  infi-  we  remember  this  important  fact,  that  from  into  a  confession  of  Christian  life.  The  pastor 
delity  and  licentiousness.  As  a  preacher  his  Paul  to  Moody  all  revival  preaching  has  been  will  be  to  the  fore  in  this  work,  assisted  if 
method  was  that  of  a  logician  and  lawyer,  and  saturated  with  the  traditional  evangelical  doc-  assisted  at  all,  by  wise  and  well  furnished 
his  appeal  was  to  the  reason  of  men  as  trine  of  Ohrist  and  him  omoifled,  the  sin-  Christian  brethren  who  are  associated  with 
well  as  to  their  consciences  and  fears.  This  bearer  of  the  world  and  the  only  Saviour  of  him  in  the  spiritual  management  of  the 
revival  wrested  the  spread  of  Unitarianism  in  sinners.  Nor  need  we  expect  that  there  ever  Church,  such  as  elders,  deacons  and  class  lead- 
New  England  and  practically  killed  Univer-  will  be  any  widespread  revival  of  religion  esr,  with  here  and  there  a  wise  hearted  woman, 
salism  in  both  the  East  and  West.  where  this  great  central  doctrine  is  left  out.  4.  The  future  evangelist  will  be  the  associate 

Then  came  in  our  day  the  great  so  called  I  have  indeed  in  late  years  known  of  oonver-  and  helper  of  the  pastor  or  pastors  with  whom 
Irish  revival,  known  in  this  country  as  the  sions  under  the  preaching  of  men  who  have  he  may  work,  and  not  the  “  boss  of  the  whole 
revival  of  1857-68-59  and  60,  in  which  the  Fnl-  rejected  the  traditional  view  of  the  great  re-  show.”  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  day  of 
ton  Street  Prayer-meeting  was  bom.  In  this  demption ;  but  the  converts  in  every  case  have  ignorant,  unfurnished  and  vulgar  sensational 
revival  the  new  features  coming  to  the  fore  accepted  the  traditional  Christ  and  his  ob-  evangelism  is  past.  And  may  I  venture  to  hope 
were  the  more  universal  reading  of  the  Bible —  jeotive  atonement,  interpreting  the  preacher’s  that  the  day  and  career  of  the  mercenary  money 
the  passing  in  fact  of  the  Bible  from  the  pnlpit  doctrine  from  their  and  not  his  point  of  view,  getting  evangelist  has  been  numbered, 
to  the  pew ;  the  gathering  of  the  people  for  As  a  rale,  in  matters  of  interpretation,  oongre-  6.  In  the  later  revivals  the  element  of  haste 
daily  prayer  and  testimony,  and  the  appeal  of  gatios  are  at  least  a  geneaation  behind  the  pul-  has  been  too  largely  present.  The  evangelist 
anxious  Christians  to  the  united  prayers  of  pit,  holding  on  to  old  views  while  the  preach-  has  made  his  dates  ahead  and  is  due  here  and 
God’s  people  for  the  conversion  of  their  ohil-  ers  have  run  away  with  new  ones.  An  emi-  there  and  everywhere  according  to  his  scheduled 
dren  and  immediate  friends;  and  the  large  nent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  lately  deceased  engagements.  The  result  has  been  that  evan- 
ministry  of  laymen  dealing  with  anxious  and  but  then  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  great  avenue  gelistio  meetings  have  been  hurried ;  and  effort 
inquiring  souls.  The  doctrine  preached  in  this  churches,  asked  me  to  come  over  from  Brook-  has  been  directed  toward  securing  immediate 
revival  was  that  of  the  substitutionary  or  lyn  and  in  his  church  conduct  a  series  of  evan-  and  quick  results.  No  time  has  been  given  to 
vioarions  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  immedi-  gelistio  meetings.  I  remarked  with  some  snr-  orderly  and  cumulative  teaching  and  the  con- 
ate  aooeptanoe  of  him  by  the  sinner  as  the  all  prise,  “Why  yon  do  not  believe  in  the  Christ  tinnity  of  spiritual  impression;  the  emotions 
sufficient  Saviour.  Nor  were  the  old  methods  and  the  atonement  which  I  preach  I”  (He  was  rather  than  the  intelligent  conscience  has  been 
of  the  Wesleyans  entirely  discarded ;  rather  a  radical  Bnshnellian,  one  who,  were  be  living  appealed  to  and  excitement  rather  than  convic- 
they  were  multiplied.  The  penitent  form  was  to-day,  would  be  an  enthnsiastio  disciple  of  tion  has  been  evoked.  In  the  coming  revival 
still  mnoh  used,  standing  up  in  public  meet-  John  Watson’s  theology  as  set  forth  in  The  I  venture  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  time 
ings  as  an  indication  of  desire  for  the  prayers  Mind  of  the  Master).  “1  know  that  very  element  will  largely  eliminated  be  and  God  will 
of  God’s^people,  and  the  inqniry-room'in  aradi-  well,”  he  replied,  “but  I  also  know  that  if  be  sought  and  the  word  preached  and  the  spe- 
mentary  form,  were  methods  farther  introduced,  anybody  is  converted  to  Christ  it  mtist  be  by  (OmiimMd  on  pag*  *7.) 
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THE  WESTERN  FIELD 

Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay. 


RBY.  B.  B.  FLICKINOER,  FONDA,  lA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  Oity  will  meet  at 
High  Point,  Mo.,  Tuesday,  September  25,  at 
7.80  P.M.  Vehicles  will  be  in  waiting  at 
California,  Mo.,  to  convey  members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  the  meeting.  W.  B.  Hale  of  High 
Point  is  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on 
entertainment,  and  all  who  expect  to  attend 
are  requested  to  send  names  in  time  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Miller  is 
Stated  Olerk  of  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Oannon,  pastor  of  the 
Grand  Avenue  Oburch,  South,  and  ex-Modera- 
tor  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  has 
gone  to  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  where  he  will 
spend  two  weeks.  His  pulpit  is  being  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Eddy,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Booneville,  Mo. 

PROMINENT  WESTERN  PRESBYTERIANS. 

Prominent  among  Western  Presbyterians  is 
the  Rev.  Robert  Elliott  Fliokinger  of  Fonda, 
la. ,  a  native  Pennsylvanian,  and  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Mr.  Flickinger’s  first  pas¬ 
torate  was  at  Doe  Run  and  Doe  Run  Valley, 
Pa. ,  1879-82 ;  his  second  was  Walnut  and  Marne, 
la. ,  1882-86,  and  his  third  is  the  present  one  at 
Fonda,  la.,  where  he  has  made  a  splendid 
record  as  pastor  and  Presbyter.  He  has  been 
Stated  Olerk  of  Fort  Dodge  Presbytery  since 
1892,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  Temporary 


RET.  A.  L.  HUTCBISON,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Clerks  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Another  is  the  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Hutchison 
D.D.  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  Spring 
Street  Church,  Seattle,  Wash.  Mr.  Hutchison 
is  also  a  Pennsylvanian,  received  his  education 
at  Milton  Select  School  and  studied  theology 
in  private.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Northern  Illinois  in  ’82,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  in  ’84. 
Immediately  following  the  completion  of  his 
post-graduate  course  at  the  McCormick  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Mr.  Hutchison  was  pastor 
for  a  short  time  at  Nevada,  la.,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Salem,  Ore  ,  where  he  remained  until 
he  took  charge  of  his  present  church  in  ’96. 
In  that  same  year,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Whit¬ 
worth  College,  Ore.  He  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  last  Assembly. 

A  third  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Herron,  pastor 
of  our  church  at  Troy,  O.,  where  he  has  been 
located  since  1895.  Mr.  Herron  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  studied  in  Edinburgh,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Western  Union  College  in  ’83,  and 
from  the  Western  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  ’87.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Onrwens- 
ville.  Pa. ;  he  was  supply  at  First  Church, 
Wooster,  O.,  for  a  short  time  but  his  present 
pastorate  is  really  his  second.  Brother  Her¬ 


REY.  CHAS  HERRON,  TROT,  OHIO. 

ron  has  a  church  membership  of  365,  and  a 
Sunday-school  enrollment  of  278,  and  the  work 
is  otherwise  progressing  under  bis  guidance. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent  Assembly. 

The  Hon.  James  L.  Rice,  attorney,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  has  loomed  into  prominence  by  reason  of 
his  connection  with  the  "Peoria  Overture," 
adopted  by  the  last  Assembly.  To  a  very  large 
extent.  Elder  Rice  was  responsible  for  framing 
this  now  historic  document,  and  it  is  his 
intention  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  its 
practical  workings  in  the  church  at  large. 

Daniel  Rogers  Noyes  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Revision,  was  a  delegate  to  the  last  Assembly, 
and  also  to  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  in  1890. 
His  position  among  the  churches  of  St.  Paul 
and  throughout  the  Presbytery  is  one  of  special 
prominence.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Revision. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Creswell  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  is  at  present  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Bearden,  of  that  state.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Maryville  College,  and  also  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  His  congregation 
is  said  to  be  in  a  fiourishing  oonditiion. 


At  its  recent  meeting,  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Louis  received  under  its  care  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Gospel  ministry,  Frank  H.  Magill,  son  of 


BON.  JA1CS8  B.  Kiel,  FSOBIAf  ILL. 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Magill,  pastor  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Tabernacle  Chnrch  of  St.  Loois.  Mr. 
Magill  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  of  the 
city,  and  has  also  completed  the  sophomore 
year  in  the  Washington  University.  It  is  his 
pnrpose  to  enter  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  in  September,  and  pursue 
the  full  course.  Mr.  Magill  has  had  considera¬ 
ble  experience  in  local  Christian  work,  specially 
as  his  father’s  assistant,  and  is  well  equipped 
by  nature  for  the  ultimate  work  in  view. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Board  for 
the  Southwest  held  its  mid-summer  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  August  20,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  meeting  were  the  reading 
of  letters  from  missionaries  in  China.  One 
was  from  the  Rev.  George  E.  Partch  of  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  was  under  date  of  July  7.  While  not 
in  the  midst  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  Mr.  Partch 
expressed  his  apprehension  as  to  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  affairs.  The  other  letter  was  from  Dr. 
Elva  Fleming,  medical  missionary  at  Ichoofn. 


SOME  WESTERN  MANSES.  ALXaOAN  MANSB  AND  CUCRCH 

So  much  of  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  a  in  Kalamazoo  Presbytery.  pine,  with  a  furnace,  electric  lights,  lavatory 

pastor  depends  upon  his  home  comforts  that  These  are  eight  in  number,  and  aid  greatly  and  a  fine  front  hall  and  stairway.  The  cost 
the  movement  toward  supplying  each  church  jq  comfort  and  support  and  permanence  of  $2,600,  all  paid. 

with  a  parsonage  or  manse  is  one  of  very  fun-  pastoral  relation.  Plainwell  parsonage  was  bought  in  1888,  being 

damental  importance.  Especially  is  this  the  finest  is  that  of  Mich.,  taking  the  gift  of  a  lady  member  of  the  chnrch ;  cost 

case  in  large  cities  where  rent  is  high,  and  in 
the  Western  country  where  houses  are  scarce. 


By  way  of  information  and  perhaps  also  of 


stimulating  other  churches,  and  especially  the 
women  of  other  churches  to  be  forward  in  this 
good  work,  we  have  asked  the  worthy  Stated 
Olerk  of  one  of  our  Western  Presbyteries  to 
tell  ns  how  the  churches,  in  his  jurisdiction  are 
provided  in  this  respect.  He  sends  ns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  material,  with  photographs : 


the  place  of  an  older  parsonage  in  a  less  desira-  |1, 800.  It  has  eleven  rooms,  on  a  comer  lot 
ble  location.  It  was  built  in  1896,  with  all  8x634  rods,  and  two  blocks  from  the  chnrch, 
modem  conveniences ;  contiguous  to  the  ohnroh,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  It  is  of  frame, 
a  frame  building  with  ten  rooms,  the  lower  white  with  green  blinds  and  behind  grand 
finished  in  hard  wood,  the  upper  in  Georgia  maples. 

,  Richland  parsonage  was  purchased  in  1881, 


largely  the  gift  of  one  of  its  members;  cost 
$1,300.  Lot  6  rods  by  SO,  with  orchard,  bam, 
good  cellar,  well  and  cistern,  situated  two 
blocks  from  the  ohnroh.  Our  Stated  Olerk  does 
not  name  the  chief  wealth  of  the  parsonage,  but 
it  is  in  evidence  in  the  picture. 

Schoolcraft  parsonage  —In  1877,  a  lady  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ohnroh  gave  three  lots,  a  house 
and  a  bam  to  the  church.  In  1892,  the  ladies 
of  the  ohnroh  rebuilt  this  house  into  a  neat 
parsonage,  valued  at  $1,600  to  $1,800.  A  fine 
new  church  was  built  on  a  part  of  this  property. 

A  Kansas  Blanse 

The  Presbyterian  manse  of  Newton,  Kansas, 
was  built  in  1886  and  cost,  including  the  lots, 
$4,600.  The  money  was  raised  by  subscription 
through  a  building  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Hoag,  S.  Lehman  and  George 
Tyler.  It  has  been  occupied  in  succession  by 
the  following  pastors  of  the  ohnroh :  the  Rev 
Drs.  S.  M.  Davis,  Joseph  P.  Oalhonn  and  J. 
O.  Miller.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Y.  Ewai^  and 


his  family. 


\ 
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Several  hundred  dollars  have  bden  expended  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  have  more  aside  from  water,  was  but  little  damaged, 
the  past  summer  and  autumn  in  repairs  and  Presbyterianism  in  them  than  Methodism.  Saturday,  Jane  2,  witnessed  the  completioi 

improvements,  viz :  a  new  roof,  a  new  furnace,  McLain  is  a  station  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 

re- painting  and  re-papering.  The  house  has  railroad,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Newton,  - ^ .  — [ 

ten  rooms  besides  bath-room,  pantry,  closets  Kan.  All  that  marks  the  place  is  a  depot,  a  ' 

and  cellar.  Gold  and  hot  water  and  gas  are  store  (in  which  is  the  postoffice)  and  the  Pres-  V 

among  its  conveniences.  A  good  frame  barn  byterian  Church.  The  church  was  organized  jT'  ■  \ 


7^  ;  Emporia,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  0.  Miller 

"  (now  President  of  the  College  of  Emporia)  was 

.1  chairman.  A  Sunday-school  had  been  in  ez- 
"'l  I  istenoe  for  some  time  before.  Messrs.  Samuel 

I  I  ,  :  Gates  and  Hugh  Kilpatrick  are  the  elders. 

.  The  church  is  now  ministered  to  by  the  writer 

of  this  note  in  connection  with  his  work  in 
Newton.  On  a  reoent  communion  Sabbath, 
eight  members  were  welcomed  into  the  church, 
four  by  letter  and  four  by  confession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  The  latter  four  were  all  young 
ladies,  three  of  whom  were  baptized. 

The  interior  of  the  commodious  little  edifice 
has  lately  been  papered,  greatly  improving  its 
^  appearance.  New  hymn  books  were  used  last 

Sabbath  for  the  first  time.  The  congregations 
here  is  abnnd-  are  growing  in  size  and  pastor  and  people  are 
The  city  water  encouraged  to  go  forward. 


NEWTON  MANSII,  KANSAS 


BBT.  J.  R.  SUTHERLAND  D.D. 


of  the  work  in  the  main  auditorium  and  the 
following  day,  Sunday,  the  congregation  again 
THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BUB  took  possession  of  their  renovated  and  beanti- 
LIN6T0N,  IOWA.  place  of  worship,  made  doubly  so  by  the 

hand  of  the  artificers,  and  the  worker  in  fine 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  January,  while  the 

Sunday-school  was  in  morning  session,  the  a  fu  i  ..  .u  .  j  . 

V  .-A  1  i.  ^  i  /-iiJ  X.  M  Dr.  Sutherland,  the  esteemed  pastor, 

beautiful  First  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  edifice  of  ,  j  s  j  .  .u  .i. 

....  -  delivered  an  inspiring  sermon  upon  the  theme, 

Burlington,  la.,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  One  Greater  than  the  Temple.  A  fitting 

memorial  of  the  occasion  was  the  observance 
I  •  "•  • ^  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Twelve  persons  were  added  to  the  membership 
of  the  church,  two  of  the  number  being  re¬ 
ceived  on  profession  of  faith. 

In  the  evening  the  disoourse  was  upon  the 
theme.  Brought  into  a  Wealthy  Place,  in 
which  service  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Garton,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Ohuroh. 

Dr.  Sutherland  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  in  March,  1896.  His  former 
charge  was  that  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  from  the  ministry  of  which  his 
good  works  had  preceded  him.  He  has  been 
greatly  blessed  in  his  work,  notably  in  the  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  church  of  numbers  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city,  who, 
while  attendants  upon  the  ohuroh  services,  yet 
had  hitherto  not  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God.  These  additions  have  come,  not 
through  any  special  effort,  but  through  the 
regular  and  stated  ministrations  of  the  Word. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  improvements, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  much  better  building 
more  perfectly  adapted  for  work  and  worship 
than  before,  has  been  about  six  thousand 
dollars,  only  twenty-five  hundred  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  amount  received  from  insurance. 
The  unanimity  and  devotion  of  purpose  with 
which  the  money  was  raised  and  work  entered 
upon  by  the  congregation  has  seldom  been 
paralleled  and  has  knit  the  people  into  a  bond 
of  most  holy  fellowship  and  work.  In  all  the 
work  no  jarring  note  of  discord  has  been  heard. 
With  heartfelt  gratitude  and  joy  will  the  con¬ 
gregation  henceforth  worship  in  their  newly 
beautified  and  adorned  house  of  worship,  happy 
in  the  oonsoiousness  that  not  a  dollar  of  in¬ 
debtedness  will  rest  upon  the  work  when  it  is 
all  completed.  Extensive  repairs  are  also  in 
progress  upon  the  parsonage. 


A  CITY  CHURCH  AND  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH*  beautiful  First  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  of 
Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart.  Burlington,  la.,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bradt,  the  energetic  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita  i . ... 

has  just  written  a  book  with  a  captivating  ^  L 

title.  Capturing  a  Community  for  Christ.  It 

embodies  the  author’s  ideas  on  City  and  For-  i 

eign  Evangelism  and  is  a  war-cry  well  worth 

heeding  by  our  Presbyterian  hosts.  Dr.  -  ^ 

Bradt  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  mission-  v  *  ^ 

ary  spirit  and  has  brought  his  church  (by  'X,-'  ■ 

God’s  good  help)  to  a  high  pitch  of  intelligent  ' 

and  practical  interest  in  the  great  subject  of  :/  .-A ^ 

the  evangelization  of  the  world.  In  oonneo-  V:  *' 

tion  with  his  other  parish  work  he  publishes  <«..> 

a  monthly  periodical  for  circulation  among  his  J| 

people,  called  the  Missionary  Messenger. 

From  the  last  issue  (June),  I  learn  that  the  :  r 

First  Church  of  Wichita  subscribed  to  missions  , 

this  year  |4,500.  The  Trustees  are  thoroughly  '  7 

in  harmony  with  their  pastor  in  Ris  aggressive  ' 

Foreign  Mission  policy  and  got  just  what  they 
asked  for— 600— without  soliciting  a  single 
personal  subscription.  Their  experience 
that  ’’money  never  came  in  so  freely  or  in  such 

abundance  for  the  local  support  of  the  church.  ^eseS-  ' 

Christ  has  verified  his  Word.”  (Matt,  xxviii.  I— MilM— MB 
18-20). 

Dr.  Bradt’s  example  is  inspiring  other  The  Sunday-school  was  dismissed  without  con- 
churches  and  pastors  to  ”Go  and  do  thou  like-  fusion  or  panic,  and  the  attention  of  the  people 
wise.  ’  ’  Is  not  this  the  key  to  the  solution  of  turned  to  saving  the  building.  The  fire  de- 
the  vexed  question  of  church  finances?  When  partment  responded  quickly,  and  after  several 
the  churches  obey  their  Master’s  last  command  hours’  hard  fighting,  the  flames  were  brought 
will  he  not  pour  them  out  abundant  blessings  under  control,  and  finally  subdued,  the  fire 
both  spiritual  and  temporal?  being  confined  entirely  to  the  roof,  where  the 

2  The  seven  chapters  of  Dr.  Bradt’s  forth-  flames  had  their  origin,  and  which  was  only 
coming  new  book  are  entitled  respectively:  partially  destroyed.  The  walls  were  left  in- 
Assurances  of  Success,  The  Conquest  Condi-  tact,  and  the  windows,  organ,  and  seats  es- 
tioned.  The  Field  of  Battle— Political,  The  eaped  with  but  slight  damage.  Water,  water. 

Field  of  Battle— Ecclesiastical,  The  Field  of  however,  was  everywhere.  The  decorations. 

Battle — Social,  The  Field  of  Battle— Foreign,  carpets  and  adornments  of  the  interior  were 
The  Key  to  the  Citadel  of  Power.  rained.  It  was  with  deepest  gratitude,  how- 

Robert  E.  Speer  says:  ” I  have  read  through  ever,  that  the  assembled  members  witnessed 
with  great  interest  the  earnest  book.  Capturing  the  saving  of  their  beautiful  church  home, 
a  Community  for  Christ.  I  think  it  rings  Quickly  recovering  from  the  shock  the  oongre- 
with  the  right  tone  and  speaks  a  true  and  use-  gation  at  once  set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage,  aspire  to  the  top  to  look  for  rest.  It  lies 

ful  message.  I  like  it  very  much.  ”  and  restore  the  church  to  its  former  beauty,  at  the  bottom.  Water  rests  only  when  it  gets 

Testimonials  from  other  men  prominent  in  A  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  insurance  loss  the  lowest  place.  So  do  men.  —Drummond, 

our  church  are  of  similar  tenor.  was  secured,  and  soon  the  building  was  in  full  - 

The  McLain  Presbyterian  Church  building  course  of  repair.  Daring  the  interval,  except  Souls  are  made  sweet  not  by  t^ing  the  acid 
was  purchased  from  the  Methodists  two  years  for  the  Sunday  following  the  fire  when  they  fluids  out,  but  by  patting  something  in ;  a 

aga  Their  church  organization  did  not  flour-  worshipped  in  a  rented  hall,  after  that  date  great  love,  a  new  spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 

ish  and  they  turned  it  over  to  ns.  The  fact  is  services  were  held  in  the  leoture-room,  which,  —Drummond. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  AT  ITS  HOME.  Endeavor  stands  so  winsomely  the  test  of  office  Just  before  Dr.  Clark  left,  in  Jannary,  for 
den-Bttie  Men  and  their  Methods.  Prayer-meet-  Wear  and  tear,  and  always  bobs  np  under  try-  his  third  ronnd-the-world  Christian  Endeavor 
ings  and  Printing:.  ing  circnmstanoes  so  serene  and  free  from  prig-  journey,  the  United  Society  tendered  him  a  re- 

By  One  Who  Knows.  gishness,  that  most  of  those  that  come  into  ception  at  headquarters.  The  matter  was,  as 

I  used  to  know  this  as  the  ‘Golden  Rule’  the  office  want  to  become  Endeavorers,  or  at  usual,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
ce,”  remarked  a  caller  one  day,  “but  yon  least  they  conform  to  Endeavor  ideals.  The  employees,  instead  of  being  turned  over  to  a 

_ “ good-mornings' ’  that  are  exchanged  have  a  professional  caterer.  The  office,  shipping  room 

V  hearty  Golden  Rule  ring  about  them.  No  one  and  composing  room  force  furnished  ushers  and 

Mi  was  ever  beard  to  threaten  the  office  boy  that  served  at  the  tables.  A  cultured  lady  who  was 

he  would  be  reported  to  “  the  boss.  ”  The  office  present  said,  “Ido  not  believe  that  there  is 
doesn’t  make  kicks  against  the  shipping-room,  another  concern  in  the  city  whose  young  em- 
and  the  shipping-room  isn’t  surly  toward  the  ployes  could  manage  such  an  affair  with  so 
office.  Actually,  the  janitor  was  seen  one  day  much  atste  and  grace.  ’  ’ 

oiling  the  hinges  of  the  doors  to  prevent  their  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  they  all  feel  more 
squeaking.  Nobody  ordered  him  to;  he  just  like  partners  than  employes.  They  have  never 
thought  it  would  please  the  occupants.  been  treated  like  paid  drudges.  They  have 

'I  '  t  f  Across  the  street  one  might  see  a  lawyer  die-  never  been  made  to  stand  in  awe  6f  any  one 

r^l  r  .  '  ^ tating  to  his  stenographer  through  a  fog  of  connected  with  the  establishment.  There  is  a 

i^iii  \  tobacco  smoke.  There  is  no  rule  prohibiting  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to  their  leaders,  and 

smoking  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  headquar-  a  still  deeper  loyalty  to  the  cause,  that  makes 
'lU  TR  ''ii'iii  W  '  ‘V  ters,  but  there  is  an  indefinable  something  in  them  accept  extra  work  and  over  time  without 

^ 5  ’  environment  that  would  say  to  a  new-  complaint. 

■  V  comer,  “Better  notl”  It  might  not  be  so  easy  Theexampleof  this  mutual  attachment,  how- 
to  find  another  half  a  hundred  persons  in  one  ever,  begins  in  the  general  offices.  Mr.  Baer 
IP  r  business  establishment,  one  roomful  of  them  hasbeenheardsometimestospeakenthusiasti- 

typesetters,  with  not  a  single  cuspidor  in  an-  cally  of  the  David-and-Jonathan  attachment 
tive  use.  between  Dr.  Olark,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  himself, 

The  girls  would  be  genuinely  surprised  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  that 
should  they  fail  to  receive  the  same  courteous  bad  not  had  opportunity  to  observe  their  daily 
treatment  in  their  workaday  garb  that  they  intercourse  to  know  how  tender  and  strong 
nen  in  the  parlor,  that  friendship  is.  One  must  hear  them  dis¬ 
cuss  differences  of  opinion  that  test  men’s  for- 
bearanoe,  bear  their  affectionate  daily  greet- 
11^%^  ings  in  the  privacy  of  their  offices,  know  how 

^  they  have  stood  by  one  another  in  sickness  and 

V,  the  death  of  loved  ones,  travel  with  them, 

lunch  with  them,  be  thrown  constantly  into 
their  society  in  the  hundred  and  one  circnm- 
stances  under  which  outward  restraints  are 
^  relaxed  and  any  thin  veneer  of  friendship 
'  would  hopelessly  crack,  to  realize  how  thor- 
f  oughly  they  are  one  in  spirit,  and  how  un- 

selfishly  these  leaders  in  the  world’s  greatest 
movement  among  young  people  are  devoted  to 
each  other  and  to  their  work. 

'  ‘  ^  Thousands  of  Endeavorers  that  eagerly  listen 

i'O  Clark,  Mr.  Baer,  Mr.  Shaw 

and  Mr.  Wells,  in  conventions,  doubtless  pro- 
ceed  to  idealize  them  in  their  minds.  These 
'  have  a  right  to  know  that  their  ideals  do  not 
suffer  on  closer  acquaintance,  but  rather  im- 
prove.  There  is  no  stage  glamour  on  them  to 
be  rudely  brushed  off  when  one  gets  behind 
^be  scenes.  They  are  the  same  sweet-spirited 
Christian  gentlemen  in  their  own  offices  under 
the  chafing  of  routine  affairs. 

‘  The  secret  of  this  is  that  they  take  their  own 

full  of  the  Golden  platform  utterances  seriously.  The  Quiet 
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spiritual  lives  of  the  young,  have  taken  deep  the  typewriters  is  hushed,  work  is  put  aside, 
root  in  the  homes  and  personal  lives  of  the  lunches  wait,  chairs  fill  the  room,  and  from 
leaders  of  the  movement.  It  is  Mr.  Pollock,  offices,  shipping-room,  composing-room  come 
the  sturdy  Scotch  Endeavorer,  who  wrote,  scores  of  willing  worshippers.  No  one  is  re- 
after  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Clark’s  qnired  or  even  urged  to  attend.  They  come 
Best  Cottage  at  Pine  Point,  Me.,  last  summer,  voluntarily,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been 

doing  so  for  over  six  years  is  one  of  the  best 


unto  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
Christly  fellowship,  and  that  makes  the 
difference. 


the  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  one  of 
the  office  boys  for  some 
helpful  testimony  in 
the  meeting.  One  of 
the  participants  has  a 


“When  they  go  to  Pine  Point  they  do  not  leave 
their  religion  at  Anbnmdale,  but  Christ  is 
still  the  Head  of  the  house,  the  unseen  Guest 
at  every  meal.  Family  worship  is  never  omit¬ 
ted,  however  pressing  the  engagements  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  most  enjoyable  function. '  ’ 

Just  before  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  went  away, 
they  opened  their  home  at  “  Hillcrest,  ’  ’  Au- 
bnmdale,  for  a  reception  to  the  dozen  or  more 
couples  that  have  been  married  from  the  offices  jar  and  with  happy  re- 
since  the  headquarters  were  established.  A  suits.  One  week^Dr^ 
merry  party  of  some  sixty  went  out  on  a  Clark  may  lead  this 
special  car,  climbed  the  hill  like  a  troop  of  meeting;  the  next  the 
school-children,  and  spent  a  most  delightful  janitor.  Not  infre- 
evening.  It  began  with  some  jolly  games,  in  quently  the  leader  of 
originating  which  Amos  R.  Wells,  sometimes 
known  as  “Caleb  Cobweb,”  is  a  past  master. 

It  closed  with  the  sweet  strains  of  “God  be 
with  yon, '  ’  and  the  Mizpah  benediction. 

Every  week  there  is  an  editorial  meeting. 

Once  a  month  it  is  varied  by  including  the 
heads  of  departments.  It  is  run  a  great  deal 
on  the  family  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Sheldon  habit  of  praying  in  the 
in  his  description  of  Mr.  Edward  Norman’s  first  person  singular, 
Christian  daily,  in  In  His  Steps.  The  inven¬ 
tive  and  genial  managing  editor,  Mr.  Wellsi 
passes  around  blanks  for  receiving  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  paper.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  democratic  meeting.  Dr.  Clark’s 
suggestions  are  made  in  as  modest  a  spirit  as  if 
he  were  the  junior  editor  instead  of  the 
founder  of  the  paper,  and  perfectly  familiar,  in 
spite  of  the  press  of  other  things,  with  all  its 
details.  His  sweetness  and  bubbling  good- 
humor  are  a  perennial  feast  to  his  associates. 

The  burden  of  the  prayer  that  always  opens* 
the  meeting,  and  the  test  question  in  all  dis- 
onssions  is.  How  may  we  all  be  used  to  advance 
this  providential  Young  People’s  movement? 

It  is  never  a  question  of  what  dividends  the 
paper  can  be  made  to  pay,  but  hotr,  through 
it,  the  largest  number  of  young  people  may  be 
reached  and  inspired  to  do  more  for  Christ  in 
their  own  churches.  Speaking,  once,  of  the 
advisability  of  a  certain  matter,  the  question 
was  asked.  Dare  we  do  so-and-so?  “We  dare 
do  whatever  we  ought  to  do,”  was  Dr.  Clark’s 
prompt  reply,  and  these  words  may  be  taken  as 
the].keynote  of  all  his  decisions  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  ^Christian  Endeavor. 

Another  very  interesting  meeting  is  the 
Friday  noon  prayer-meeting  held  in  Dr.  Clark’s 
large  office.  For  twenty  minutes  the  rattle  of 


GLIMPSES  OF  CHINA. 

While  all  eyes  are  turned  to  China  and  all 
hearts  are  tense  with  anxiety,  in  which  our 
possible  demonstrations  that  the  “Sweet  hour  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  mind  and  spirit  is  a 
of  prayer”  is  not  only  a  good  thing  to  sing  large  element,  the  following  facts  and  illustra- 
abont,  to  write  editor¬ 
ials  about,  and  to  talk 
about  in  conventions, 
but  can  be  hitched  right 
on  to  the  work  of  a 
busy  office  without  a 


Tsungl!  Yamev  and  Ministers  of  State. 


SHEN.  TUNG. 
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Going  to  a  Christian  School. 

From  ''ViUagt  Lift  in  China.”  Copyright,  1899,  by  Fleming  H  Rbvbll  Company. 


and  Dr.  Clark  thanks 
him  for  the  more  blessed 
realization  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  Saviour  to  which 
this  has  helped  him.  ^ 

To  sum  it  all  up,  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  is 
another  successful  busi¬ 
ness  establishment  in 
the  world  that  enjoys 
a  sweeter  atmosphere 
of  fellowship,  untainted 
by  the  bickerings  of 
cliques  or  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  ambitions  of  sel¬ 
fish  schemers.  Every¬ 
thing  conspires  to  help 
every  worker  to  do  his 
level  best.  He  feels  that 
every  one  is  his  friend, 
and  any  assistance  he 
asks  will  be  cheerfully 
granted.  And  so  every 
day’s  work  ends  with  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving 
for  being  permitted  to 

share  such  helpful  companionship.  tions  may  be  found  peculiarly  interesting. 

No  one  would  think  from  what  has  been  said  Illustrations  and  facts  are  taken  by  the  courtesy 
tnat  these  are  a  lot  of  morbid  saints 'prema-  of  Messrs.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  from 
tnrely  pining  for  three  valuable  works  recently  published  by  this 
heaven,  and  that  firm :  A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
ordinary  business  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Impe- 
oonsiderations  are  rial  Tungwau  College,  who  was  shut  up 
lost  sight  of.  Bills  with  the  Envoys  and  other  Europeans  in 
must  be  paid  and  the  Peking ;  with  Chinese  Characteristics,  and 
competition  of  the  Village  Life  in  China,  by  Arthur  H.  Smith 
business  world  met  D.D.,  for  twenty-two  years  a  missionary  of 
as  promptly  hOTe^as  the  American  Board  in  China, 
elsewhere.  There  is  After  the  legations,  where  our  brethren  and 
no  other  source  of  sisters  in  Christ  endured  a  month’s  long  martyr- 
income  but  the  pro-  dom,  the  place  of  deepest  interest  to  ns  is  the 
fits  of  the  business.  Tsungli-Tamen,  that  Foreign  Office  which  dur- 
Not  one  penny  is  re-  ing  so  many  weeks  was  the  scene  of  so  much  that 
oeived  as  a  gift  from  to  ns  is  mysterious  and  from  our  point  of  view 
one  of  the  8,500,000  outrageous.  This,  says  Dr.  Martin,  is  a  new 
Endeavorers.  These  tribunal  called  into  existence  to  meet  the 
are  human,  ambi-  necessities  of  new  conditions  (after  the  snp- 
tious  and  at  least  pression  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion).  “Among 
average  young  peo-  the  six  boards  (by  which  the  government  of  the 
pie,  with  a  keen  eye  country  is  administered)  there  was  no  portfolio 
to  the  elements  of  of  foreign  affairs ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
business  success.  But  was  a  colossal  office  outside  of  the  six  called 
they  write,  keep  ac-  lAfanyuen.  To  that  office  all  foreign  affairs  had 
counts,  set  type,  been  referred— all  Western  nations  who  had  sent 
stick  stamps,  do  all,  embassies  being  inscribed  on  its  books  as  tribu- 
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tariea.  When  they  came  as  con- 
qaerors  and  stipulated  for  inter¬ 
course  on  equal  terms,  a  new  vessel 
was  required  to  hold  the  new  wine 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  the 
Tsnngl-Tamen  was  invented.  .  .  . 

Launched  in  1861  on  a  small  scale, 
with  three  ministers  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Prince  Rung,  it  expanded 
until  it  now  counts  in  ordinary  eight 
or  nine  ministers  and  as  many  under 
secretaries  or  chiefs  of  bureaus. '  ’ 

We  are  all  becoming  familiar  with 
Tientsin,  which  from  this  cut  hardly 
appears  to  be  as  important  as  Dr. 

Martin  shows  it  to  be.  Situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Gand  Canal  with 
the  Peiho,  it  is  the  entrepot  not 
only  for  the  capital,  but  for  the  en¬ 
tire  belt  of  northern  provinces.  Its 
population  is  about  600,000,  and  in 
the  volume  of  its  trade  it  now  ranks 
high  in  the  list  of  open  ports.  The 
foreign  settlement  two  miles  below 
the  city  is  a  city  in  itself,  and  might 
well  serve  the  Chinese  for  a  model 
if  they  were  not  too  proud  or  too 
prejudiced  to  accept  one. 

The  home  life  of  the  Chinese  is 
still  little  understood  by  ns,  though 
there  are  a  few  fair  illustrations  of 
it  in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Martin  pays 
a  high  t  ribnte  to  them.  “Morally  they 
are  China’s  better  half — modest,  graceful,  at¬ 
tractive.  Intellectually  they  are  not  stupid, 
but  ignorant,  left  to  grow  up  in  a  kind  of  twi¬ 
light,  without  the  beneflt  of  schools.  What 
they  are  capable  of  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  disadvantages  many  of 
them  are  found  on  the  roll  of  honor  as  poets, 
historians  and  rulers.  Some  of  the  brightest 
minds  I  ever  met  in  China  were  those  of  girls 
in  our  mission  schools ;  yet  their  lives  are  sad, 
chiefly  because  of  their  limitations.  ’  ’  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  saw  two  or  three  thousand  women  together 
praying  to  Buddha.  “Why  are  all  the  wor¬ 
shippers  women,  and  what  are  they  praying 
for?”  he  asked.  “They  are  praying  that  they 
may  be  bom  into  the  world  as  men,”  was  the 
answer.  And  Dr.  Smith  in  Village  Life  tells 
of  the  wife  of  an  official  who  said  that  in  her 
next  existence  she  hoped  to  be  born  a  dog, 
that  she  might  go  where  she  chose— so  closely 


A  Street  w  Tientsin. 

Co^tgMt  iSgby  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Comfamf.  P^em  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay  F 

are  women  kept  at  home.  One  of  the  diffi-  The  worst  is,  however,  that  in  at  least  four  or 
oulties  of  the  Chinese  housewife,  shown  in  a  five  official  districts,  Peking  proclamations 
cut  on  the  opposite  page,  is  the  question  of  fuel  have  been  publicly  posted,  stating  that  the 
which  in  many  countries  is  very  scarce.  government  is  now  at  war  with  foreign  pow- 

Traveling  in  China  is  more  picturesque  than  era,  and  praising  the  patriotism  of  the  Boxers ; 
convenient.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  one  also  going  on  to  say  that  if  the  native  Chris- 
method.  tians  desire  to  still  be  considered  as  Chinese, 

Dr.  Martin,  to  whom  foreign  interests  in  they  must  renounce  publicly  their  faith  before 
China  are  deeply  indebted,  has  always  (until  the  officials.  Otherwise  they  will  be  left  to 
now)  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  Chinese  the  will  of  the  Boxers,  with  no  hope  of  protec- 
govemment.  The  fan  presented  to  him  by  the  tion  or  reparation.  In  at  least  two  cases,  offi- 
Marquis  Tseng,  a  celebrated  diplomat,  is  an  cials  have  publicly  told  the  Christians  this  by 


interesting  iliustration  of  this. 


word  of  month  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 

-  heathen.  Other  officials  have  first  posted  proc- 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  lamations  protecting  the  Christians,  only  to 
IN  NORTH  CHINA.  be  followed  a  few  days  later  with  those  of 

Rev.  Paul  D.  Bergen.  a  precisely  opposite  tenor.  This  state  of  aflairs 

The  Christians  of  the  province  are  coming  in  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  Yuan  Shih 

daily  with  stories  of  bribery  and  violence,  Eai,  the  Governor,  is  now  hostile  to  Peking, 

though  happily  none  have  yet  lost  their  lives,  and  the  looall  officials  do  not  know  whether  it 

will  be  better  for  them  to  obey  him 
or  Prince  Tuan  in  Peking.  They 
incline  now  to  the  latter,  as  Prince 
Tuan  is  using  every  effort  to  sup¬ 
plant  Yuan  with  Li  Ping  Heng,  the 
former  notorious  foreign  hating 
Governor  of  this  province.  We  be¬ 
lieve  Yuan  to  have  done  all  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  foreigners,  and  also  the 
native  church.  But  his  position  is 
precarious,  in  the  midst  of  innum¬ 
erable  cliques  who  are  agaisnt  him, 
particularly  as  he  can  depend  on 
only  a  portion  of  his  soldiers  to 
stand  by  him.  His  assassination 
has  been  persistently  rumored;  but 
we  hope  devoutly  that  he  is  still 
alive.  If  the  troubles  are  confined 
to  Chihli,  as  now  seems  possible, 
they  can,  I  believe,  soon  be  ended ; 
at  least  the  acute  stage.  Prince 
Tuan  not  being  supported  from  the 
South,  and  out  off  from  the  usual 
imperial  revenues,  and  with  hia 
arsenals  destroyed,  and  with  insur¬ 
rection  in  his  own  camp.  He  is 
fighting  Prince  Ching,  Jung  Lu,  and 
General  Nieh  cannot  long  maintain 
himself  even  against  the  opposing 
Chines  forces,  much  less  against 
the  attack  of  the  Allied  troops. 


Chinese  Women  at  Home. 

"  Morally  thoy  are  Okina't.  better  hal/—moelett,  grateful,  and  attractive."  Se«  page  St- 
Ce^yright  fS)6,  by  Fleming  U.  Kentll  Cmmtany.  F>>am  "A  Cycle  ef  Cathay.” 


Passenger  Boat  on  the  F*ei  Ho.  North  China 
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Bnt  before  his  son  has  set,  oar  poor  Chris¬ 
tians  may  have  saflFered  terribly.  One  of  onr 
native  pastors,  Ling  Li  Mei,  a  most  lovable 
and  admirable  yoang  man,  now  lies  in  a 
in  Eiastschon,  as  was  telegraphed  me  yester¬ 
day,  having’been  arrested  by  the  official  as  a 
leader  of  the  Christians,  and  beaten  two  hnn- 


Lao  Teh  (Sir),  you  may  kill  me,  bat  1  cannot 
deny  my  faith.  ” 

As  for  the  secnrity  of  this  place,  we  do  not 
feel  particnlar  anxiety,  thoagh  the  present 
sitaation  at  Chinanfn  politically  is  so  nncer- 
tain  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  If 
Yaan  is  soon  saperseded  or  killed,  we  shall 


qnest  of  the  Board  The  Evangelist  Fnnd 
for  the  relief  of  the  homeless  and  desti- 
tntenative  Christians.  Contribations  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand,  Treas- 
arer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  166  Fifth  avenae,  New  York 
City. 


dred  blows  with  a  bamboo  clnb  on  the  naked  nndoabteldy  be  at- 
thighs.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  for  his  release,  tacked,  thoagh  not  sac- 
bat  fear  oar  efforts  will  be  ansaccessfal.  All  cessfally.  If  matters 
treaty  obligations  have  been  thrown  to  the  can  be  held  off  antil 
winds  by  the  officials,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  arrival  of  the  Qer- 
since  the  war  began.  Two  other  pastors  are  man  reinforcements, 
here  for  refage.  now  expected  in  a 

The  Christians  so  far  appear  to  be  growing  month,  the  danger  will 
in  grace  nnder  these  perils,  safferings  and  be  over, 
losses.  Oar  chapel  was  filled  twice  last  San-  We  believe  that'there 
day,  and  there  was  an  intense  and  solemn  feel-  is  a  better  day  dawning 
ing  manifest.  The  prayers  of  those  who  took  for  missionary  work  in 
part  consisted  more  of  praise  and  confession  China  than  we  have 
of  sin,  than  of  simple  petitions  for  protection,  ever  enjoyed  yet,  and 
No  doabt  there  will  not  be  a  few  who  will  not  this  thonght  helps  ns  to 
have  the  conrage  to  confess  their  (faith  when  in  endnre  the  long  waiting 
personal  danger;  bat  I  have  seen  in  the  tight-  and  nervoas  strain  in- 
ening'lines  of  more  than  one  face,  a  determina-  cident  to  the  present 
tion  to  witness  a  good  profession.  The  pastor,  sitaation. 

Ting,  stripped  and  thrown  on  his  face  before  Tsinotau,  Shantcko. 
the  official,  who  demanded  harshly  that  he  at  As  noted  elsewhere 
once  promise  to  forsake  his  faith,  replied,  “Ta  we  shall  open  at  the  re- 


WoMEN  Preparing  Food. 

From  "Villago  Lift  in  China."  Copyright,  1899,  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  CoMrAjrv. 


Fan  Presented  to  Dr.  Martin  by  the  MAXQyiS  TsEMa 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN’S  EXPERIMENT  IN 
THEOLOGY.* 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  Mr.  Allen’s 
new  story.  We  may  read  it  as  simple  romance 
founded  on  a  condition  of  social  life  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  the  end  of  the  Oivil  War,  a  condition 
which  the  author  undertakes  to  describe,  but 
in  which  he  assumes  no  farther  interest  than 
that  of  making  a  true  and  faithful  report.  Or 
we  may  look  at  the  story  as  another  of  the 
problem  romances  whose  point  is  not  so  much 
the  development  of  a  story,  or  a  romantic  situ¬ 
ation  as  the  psychological  treatment  of  some 
burning  problems  in  morals  or  religion.  As 
a  novel,  The  Reign  of  Law  does  not  fully  re¬ 
spond  to  either  of  these  interpretations.  The 
story  is  of  the  slightest,  very  quiet  but  inter¬ 
esting  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  rises  occasionally 
into  passages  of  the  very  best  descriptive  work¬ 
manship,  as  for  example,  the  opening  picture 
of  the  Kentucky  hemp  fields,  or  later  on,  the 
account  of  the  ice-storm  which  added  its  ter¬ 
rors  to  the  home-coming  of  the  unhappy  stu¬ 
dent  “David.”  Ripples  of  delicious  humor 
come  eddying  into  the  story  from  time  to  time. 
An  author  who  is  capable  of  drawing  such  a 
picture  as  that  of  “Gabriella”  in  her  South¬ 
ern  home,  before  the  War,  should  never  fail 
for  want  of  literary  charm.  And  certainly  Mr. 
Allen  does  not  in  The  Reign  of  Law. 

The  interest  of  the  story  centres  with  re¬ 
markable  steadiness,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
“David.”  “Gabriella”  comes  into  the  plot 
almost  too  late  for  a  heroine  and  acts  there  for 
no  more  serious  purpose  than  to  relieve  the 
strain  of  an  otherwise  intolerably  bitter  and 
beclouded  sitnation.  But  “David”  is  not  a 
story.  He  is  a  problem.  If  Mr.  Allen  had  held 
him  reasonably  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
field,  he  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  problem,  natural,  legitimate,  and 
one  as  to  which  we  should  have  to  agree  that 
it  was  another  impressive  lesson  of  the  perilous 
reaction  which  ts^es  vengeance  on  religions 
fanatics,  however  honest. 

But  Mr.  Allen’s  cobbler  does  not  stick  to  his 
last.  The  problem  he  has  to  work  out  reminds 
us  of  “ Robert  Elsmere.  ”  “But  Robert  Elsmere ’ ’ 
was  a  man  who  was  qualified  to  speak  and  whom 
we  are  bound  to  hear.  But  “David”  was  never 
anything  more  than  an  unlettered  rustic.  Mr. 
Allen  plumps  him  down  in  the  “Bible”  De¬ 
partment  of  “Morrison  Oollege, ”  a  sort  of 
backwoods  short-cut  into  the  ministry  without 
any  schooling,  or  reading  of  any  kind. 
“David”  stays  there  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
He  enjoys  there  the  worst  and  most  unwise 
tniticm  a  free-minded  young  man  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  ta  He  reads  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
Species,  and  Descent  of  Man  and  a  few  other 
rationalizing  scientific  books  of  the  period,  all 
alone  by  himself,  with  not  a  soul  to  guide 
him,  and  not  a  word  of  conference  with  any¬ 
body  and  with  no  lectures  nor  lessons  exoept 
those  of  his  hard  and  narrow  “Bible”  instruc¬ 
tors.  NatnraUy  he  develops  a  fine  assortment 
of  skeptical  green  goods,  which  as  soon  as  he 
parades  them  bring  about  his  expulsion  from 
oollege.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  this  is  the  stock  in 
trade  which  he  has  on  exhibition  through  the 
whole  story,  that  on  such  a  basis  as  this  Mr. 
Allen  sets  him  up  as  a  religious  prophet  whose 
psyohologioal  development  he  considers  it 
worth  while  to  traoe  and  to  invite  his  readers 
to  study  with  serious  attention. 

“Dadd’s”  expulsion  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term,  second  year.  Then  he  goes 

*The  B«isn  of  Law.  A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp 
FieUs;  by  James  Lane  Al'en.  With  Illustrations  by 
Harry  Feon  and  J.  O.  EarL  The  Macmillan  Company. 
SUO. 


home  to  take  up  again  his  experiences  of  the 
hard,  narrow  and  soul-withering  dogmatism, 
against  which  Mr.  Allen  has  so  narrowly  but 
so  effectually  missed  his  best  opportunity  of 
making  him  a  protest,  by  bolding  him  up  as 
the  prophet  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

In  this  character  “David”  is  an  imperti¬ 
nence  and  a  failure.  The  story,  as  based  on 
the  development  of  his  religions  psychology, 
collapses  with  him.  As  a  line  of  thought  the 
book  is  crude,  ill-developed  and  ill-digested. 
The  author  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  own  speculations.  No  respecta¬ 
ble  evolutionist,  for  example,  feels  required  by 
his  theory  to  deny  design  in  nature.  Mr.  John 
Fiske  even  asserts  that  Evolution  supplies 
Teleology  with  its  strongest  support. 

Mr.  Allen  leaves  his  whole  scheme  of 
thought  hanging  in  the  air,  while  “David”  is 
preparing  for  a  new  start  at  some  “greater 
Eastern”  oollege.  Let  ns  hope  he  will  start 
under  better  auspices,  and  realizing  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  that  noble-hearted  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  South,  “Gabriella,”  who  is  to 
accompany  him  as  his  wife,  will  as  so  many 
others  have  done,  work  his  way  out  of  his 
eclipse  of  faith.  We  fear  however  that  Mr. 
Allen’s  conceptions  of  a  “great  Eastern”  ool¬ 
lege  will  prove  rather  inadequate  and  that  it 
may  not  be  exactly  the  place  for  “Gabriella.” 

Gtoo’s  Education  of  Man.  By  William  De- 
Witt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  |1.26. 

We  deeply  regret  the  very  limited  space  we 
have  for  noticing  this  little  but  splendidly 
suggestive  book.  It  is  exactly  what  a  critical 
survey  of  the  present  theological  sitnation 
should  be,  to  be  most  useful  and  helpful.  It 
moves  fraukly  and  fully  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Evangelical  faith,  with  all  its  freedom 
and  boldness.  Dr.  Hyde  is  accustomed  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  freely.  His  strictures  on  the 
collapse  of  interest  in  theology  are  an  example. 
Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  remark:  “The 
fashion  now-a-days  to  decry  and  depreciate 
dogma  is  the  most  silly  and  foolish  of  the 
many  fads  of  the  hour.  .  .  .  Dogma  is  to  relig¬ 
ion  what  astronomy  is  to  the  stars,  what 
botany  is  to  fiowers.  ”  The  book  is  full  of 
noble  thoughts,  hints  and  suggestions,  as  for 
example,  on  The  Responsibility  of  Wealth, 
The  Moral  Law  in  Politics  and  on  Prayer. 
As  a  whole  we  have  rarely  read  anything  more 
rewarding  than  chapter  iii.  on  Character 
through  service,  or  the  oonclusion  on  Two 
Types  of  Idealists. 

Essays  and  Addbessbs.  By  R.  W.  Dale  LL.D. 
A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  $1.75. 

For  a  collection  of  broad,  statesmanlike, 
brilliant  addresses  which  take  firm  hold  of  the 
reader  and  open  out  the  subject  before  him 
commend  ns  to  those  seven.  They  discuss  the 
vital  principles  of  free  but  positive  Christian¬ 
ity,  particularly  as  embodied  in  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Confessions  of  Great  Britain.  There  never 
was  a  more  deliciously  delicate  puncturing 
of  literary  assumption  than  the  paper  on  Mr. 
Arnold  and  the  Nonconformists.  The  closing 
Essay  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  clear  north  wind 
let  in  on  a  foggy  country,  reeking  with  miasma. 

The  Arts  of  Life.  By  Richard  Rogers  Bow- 
ker.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
11.26. 

This  volume  deserves  the  fine  dress  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  given  it.  Mr.  Bowker  sets  off  in 
his  Essay  with  the  conception  of  life  as  an  art, 
a  fine  art,  the  finest,  most  complex  and  most 
difficult.  He  treats  the  subject  in  a  broad, 
reverent  and  all-inclusive  way  which  holds  in 
view  to  the  great  moral  ends  and  objects  of 
life,  while  it  does  justice  to  the  visible  ele¬ 
ment,  and  nearer  relations  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  He  is  exceedingly  happy  in  some  of 


his  points,  as  when  in  speaking  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Civil  War  he  says  that  it  left  men 
“loss  citizens  of  a  state”  and  “more  citizens 
of  the  Nation.”  Evea  Protestantism  tends  to 
“dispense  with  intermediary  relations,  to  have 
nothing  between  a  man  and  his  God.  Thus 
society  has  become  a  fluent  mass  of  individu¬ 
alized  atoms.  ’  ’  Speaking  again  of  the  period 
as  transitional,  he  gives  this  happy  account  of 
the  sitnation:  “Man  has  been  educated  out  of 
his  instincts,  and  reason  has  not  yet  its  full 
application.  He  is  as  a  sailing  vessel  stripped 
of  sails  and  made  into  a  steamer,  with  no  one 
on  board  who  knows  fully  how  to  manage  the 
new  mechanism.  Mankind  is  between  lights, 
and  twilight  is  the  most  difficult  light  for  the 
eyes.” 

Christ  Comb  Again.  The  Paronsia  of  Christ 
a  Past  Event.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  a 
Present  Fact  with  a  Consistent  Eschatol¬ 
ogy.  By  William  8.  Urmy  D.D.  Eaton 
and  Mains.  $1.26. 

The  view  of  the  Paronsia  as  a  past  event 
which  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  or  about  that  time  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  revived  by  Dr.  Urmy  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  a  very  full  and  elaborate  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  book  is  conclusive  as  against  the 
difficulties  and  misleading  theories  which  sur¬ 
round  the  premillennial  theory.  It  states  with 
much  force  the  points  against  the  futurist  in¬ 
terpretation  in  any  form  and  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  which  it  is  involved.  As  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  preterite  interpretation  of  the  paronsia 
as  a  past  event,  we  shall  have  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book,  intimating  to  them  as  we 
do  so  that  though  Dr.  Urmy  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  solving  the  problem,  he  has  thrown 
much  new  light  on  it,  and  presented  a  sound 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  relations 
to  the  history  of  the  world. 

Matthew:  The  Genesis  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Its  Purpose,  Character  and  Method. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  76  cents. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  exposition  has 
completed  his  four  score  years.  He  has  pre¬ 
pared  this  commentary  on  Matthew  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
embodied  in  it  the  results  of  his  life  long 
studies.  It  is  not  a  critical  work,  and  is  not 
intended  to  be.  Its  great  aim  is  to  interpret 
the  mind  and  plan  of  God.  It  is  a  book  of 
spiritual  insight  and  spiritual  inspiration. 
There  is  food  in  it  for  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness. 

Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist.  By  P.  Kropot¬ 
kin.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  |2. 

This  collection  of  papers  was  published  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1898  as 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist.  The 
papers  as  now  revised  and  expounded  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  permanent  form  tell  the  story  of  the 
author’s  life  and  hard  experiences  under 
Russian  rule.  He  was  a  man  of  high  birth 
who  passed  through  all  grades  of  existence 
from  the  court  to  prison.  He  knows  what  he 
affirms  and  though  he  writes  dispassionately, 
writes  with  deep  feeling  of  the  stress  and  strain 
of  Russian  rule.  It  is  a  book  of  great  interest, 
especially  the  story  of  serf  life  as  he  knew  it 
in  his  father’s  family. 

L’Inconnu,  The  Unknown.  By  Camille  Flam- 
marion.  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.76. 

M.  Flammarion  attempts  a  literary  diversion 
in  this  volume  which  is  serious  enough  to  have 
occupied  him  for  several  years.  He  takes  up 
telepathy,  hallucinations,  dreams,  second  sight 
and  all  kinds  of  occult  psychic  phenomena  and 
attempts  to  answer  the  question  how  far  we 
can  accept  them.  He  has  collected  and  classi¬ 
fied  a  great  number  of  examples  which  do  not 
vary  much  in  their  general  character  from 
those  collected  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  He  believes  that  they  demonstrate 
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the  reality  of  "psychic  force,’’  and  that  they 
prove  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a  distinct 
entity  endued  with  power  to  act  directly  at  a 
distance  on  other  sonls  without  an  intermediary 
substance.  Mental  suggestion  he  also  accepts 
and  with  it  hypnotic  and  occult  phenomena, 
going  as  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  en¬ 
dued  with  the  capacity,  in  certain  states  and 
conditions,  of  forecasting  the  future.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  this  as  fact  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence, 
but  which  is  not  yet  capable  of  rational  expla¬ 
nation. 

The  outcome  of  all  his  parade  of  examples 
is  trivial.  M.  Flammarion  thinks  that  his 
experiments  establish  the  existence  of  a  soul  in 
man  as  an  entity,  distinct  from  the  functional 
life  of  the  brain,  or  cerebration.  His  experi¬ 
ments  are  quite  as  likely  to  materialize  the 
subject  by  encouraging  the  habit  of  looking  at 
mental  life  as  the  product  of  some  physical 
agency  or  psychic  force,  and  not  distinctly  in¬ 
dividual,  bounded  by  personality. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry  D.D.  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  power.  The  Memoir  by  James  S. 
Drummond,  his  "co-pastor  and  fellow-stu¬ 
dent,  ’  ’  is  full  of  interest.  Dr.  Berry  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  Queen  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Wolverhampton,  London,  from  1883  to  bis 
death.  His  standing  among  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  after  Mr.  Beecher’s  death  he  was  almost 
at  once  invited  to  succeed  him.  Though  he 
declined  the  call,  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1898  and  delivered  the  semi-centennial  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Beecher’s 
ministry  in  Plymouth  Church.  His  death  was 
premature  and  cut  short  probably  the  most 
promising  ministry  among  the  younger  Eng¬ 
lish  Independents. 

Pioneering  in  the  San  Juan,  by  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Darley  D.D.  This  book  contains 
the  Personal  Reminiscences  of  work  done  in 
Southwestern  Colorado  during  the  great  San 
Juan  excitement,  ’75,  ’76  and  ’77.  Dr.  Darley 
established  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Lake  City,  Col.,  in  1876;  the  second  at  Ouray 
in  1877.  Before  a  church  was  built  be  often 
preached  in  a  gambling  hall,  with  a  faro  table 
for  a  pulpit,  only  waiting  "until  the  game 
was  over,"  his  auditors  sitting  on  beer  or 
whiskey  barrels.  When  nothing  better  offered, 
he  went  into  dance  halls  to  preach,  and  was 
always  courteously  received.  Many  difficulties 
were  faced  which  no  ordinary  minister  would 
be  prepared  for.  Beyond  Lake  City  there  were 
no  bridges  and  few  wagon  trails.  The  distance 
between  cabins  was  so  great  that  frequently 
the  missionary  had  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  At 
one  time.  Dr.  Darley  walked  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  five  days  and  four  nights, 
half  of  the  way  through  deep  snow.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  seemed  too  great  to  be  overcome  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  mining  camps.  Such 
pioneer  work  deserves  commemoration.  These 
are  the  heroes  of  the  Modern  Church.  The 
book  is  a  stirring  one  to  read  and  is  generously 
illustrated.  (Revell.  |1.60. ) 

By  Way  of  the  Wilderness,  by  "Pansy"  (Mrs. 
G.  R.  Alden)  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Livingston. 
Some  one  in  guessing  at  this  book  from  the 
title,  said:  "Oh,  a  Life  of  John  the  Baptist." 
Quite  different  is  its  hero— not  living  in  the 
Wilderness  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  not 
at  all  inclined  to  the  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
but  ruled  by  his  impulses.  The  book  is  indeed 
largely  a  story  of  impulses,  and  how  such  a 
man  fares  under  the  tests  of  experience  and  a 
crepuscular  conscience.  Mrs.  Alden  has  taken 
a  decided  departure  from  her  semi-juvenile 
books  and  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Living¬ 
ston  has  produced  a  romance  of  much  strength 
nd  force.  (Lothrop.  Boston.  |1.50. ) 


Fresh  Air,  by  Anna  B.  Warner.  This  is  a 
story  of  the  blessing  brought  into  the  lives  of 
two  small  waifs  from  the  slums  of  New  York 
by  the  "Fresh  Air"  movement  and  indirectly 
appeals  to  the  philanthropic  public  for  funds 
to  support  the  blessed  work.  The  illustrations 
are  dainty  suggestions  of  the  flowers  and  fields 
waiting  to  welcome  the  little  forgotten  ones  in 
the  city  slums.  (American  Tract  Society.  76 
cents. ) 

Nancy’s  Fancies,  by  L.  E.  Haverfield.  The 
sub-title  of  this  clever  little  story,  A  Story 
about  Children,  might  have  been  extended  to 
A  Story  for  Children.  It  will  certainly  inter¬ 
est  them.  Nancy  is  the  healthy  happy  child 
of  a  poor  widow,  who  has  not  yet  realized  the 
struggle  her  mother  has  made  to  keep  her  fam¬ 
ily  in  comfort.  A  sudden  illness  of  a  little 
brother  opens  her  eyes  to  the  realities  of  life, 
and  her  fancies  begin  to  grow  into  beliefs  and 
these  beliefs  into  deeds.  While  there  are  one 
or  two  rather  incredible  happenings  in  the 
story,  the  book  is  a  good  one  for  the  young 
minds  who  are  willing  to  think.  (Dutton. 
11.25.) 

Christian  Character,  A  Study  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Morality,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Kil¬ 
patrick  D.D.  The  substantial  basis  of  this 
volume  is  the  two  numbers  in  the  series  of 
Bible  Class  Primers,  on  Christian  Character 
and  Christian  Conduct,  which  went  so  accu¬ 
rately  to  the  point  and  were  so  admirable  and 
useful  as  to  suggest  their  reworking  into  the 
more  permanent  and  comprehensive  form  which 
is  given  them  in  this  volume.  (Imported  by 
Scribner’s.  |1. ) 

The  Method  of  Jesus,  An  Interpretation  of 
Personal  Religion,  by  Alfred  Williams  An¬ 
thony,  Professor  at  Cobb  Divinity  School.  It 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  these  fifteen  studies 
on  the  method  of  Jesus.  They  will  stand  with 
the  best  of  their  class.  The  titles  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  models  of  neat  workmanship  which 
tell  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words.  (Silver, 
Bnrdett.  $1.25.) 

Voices  of  Freedom  and  Studies  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Individuality,  by  Horatio  W.  Dresser. 
We  accept  Mr.  Dresser  as  an  exponent  of  that 
system  of  philosophic  speculation  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  realities  which  has  named  itself  The  New 
Thought.  Those  who  can  understand  it, 
and  grind  any  good  grist  from  all  this  parade 
of  the  Absolute,  of  the  Swamisand  the  Yedan- 
tas,  should  be  able  to  make  something  out  of 
this  book.  Our  struggles  with  it  have  been 
severe.  They  leave  on  us  a  confusing  and  con¬ 
tradictory  impression  of  the  author,  as  one  who 
has  not  settled  the  account  between  his  rational 
beliefs  and  the  fantastic  glamour  of  his  Asiatic 
illusions.  It  would  be  a  neat  little  puzzle 
which  is  not  solved  in  this  book,  to  justify  its 
glorification  of  the  Yedantas  on  the  basis  of 
the  sound  and  common-sense  reasons  given  for 
repudiating  pantheism.  These  are  two  wholly 
contradictory  views  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
hold  them  both.  Johnny  cannot  have  his  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  The  book  strikes  ns  as  another 
example  of  the  intellectual  green  fruit  for  which 
Dr.  Holmes  claimed  the  United  States  (he 
should  have  said  Boston)  as  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world.  (Putnam’s.  $1.60.) 

Texts  Explained  or  Helps  to  Understand  the 
New  Testament,  by  F.  W.  Farrar  D.D., 
F.B.S.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  We  should  de¬ 
scribe  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful  books 
Dean  Farrar  has  published.  It  takes  up  the 
difficult,  obscure  and  ill-translated  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  and  following  them 
through  the  New  Testament  in  order,  shows 
what  new  or  better  light  can  be  thrown  on 
them  than  they  receive  in  the  two  English 
translations.  The  bringing  together  of  all  these 
passages  in  one  volume  is  a  great  convenience. 
Dean  Farrar’s  expositions  are  as  a  rule,  lumi¬ 
nous  and  helpful.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.60.) 


The  Healing  of  the  Nations,  by  J.  Rutter  Wil¬ 
liamson.  The  author  of  this  manual  is  a  medi¬ 
cal  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  and 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and 
Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Student  Yolunteer 
Movement.  The  present  manual  is  a  Treatise 
on  medical  missions  which  combines  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  their  aim  and  nature  with  an  appeal 
in  their  behalf,  both  for  support  and  for  work¬ 
ers.  The  author  does  his  work  in  a  very  oleu, 
thorough  and  intelligent  way.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  handbook  to  introduce  the  subject  to 
possible  candidates  and  to  show  what  the  work 
is  in  theory  and  in  practice  to  persons  who 
know  little  about  it.  (Student  Yolunteer 
Movement.  40  cents. ) 

The  New  Testament  View  of  the  Old  Testament, 
An  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ramsey  Done- 
hoo,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  late  William 
Henry  Green  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  of  Princeton.  This 
is  a  very  thorough  collection  of  New  Testament 
references  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  view 
of  settling  the  question  how  deeply  the  New 
Testament  is  involved  in  the  truth  of  the  in¬ 
spired  hnihority  of  the  Old.  The  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  cover  with  his  argument 
the  traditional  authorship  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books.  In  the  general  recognition  of  Old 
Testament  inspiration  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  the  book  is  sound,  wholesome  and 
much  to  be  commended.  (The  Westminster 
Press.  76  cents. ) 

Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey,  by  W.  D. 
Howells.  This  is  simply  an  inexpensive  edi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Howell’s  latest  combination  of  a 
guide  book  and  novel  in  one  volume.  He  re¬ 
turns  in  story  to  two  old  acquaintances  who 
were  introduced  in  Their  Wedding  Journey, 
and  treads  again  the  old  path  and  the  old 
story  under  the  conditions  of  ripened  experi¬ 
ence.  (Harpers.  $1.60.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

At  last  we  axe  to  have  a  faithful  English 
translation  of  Thomas  a  Eempis’s  devotional 
classic,  the  Imitalio  Christi,  from  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press. 

Among  recent  bocks  and  their  titles,  Frank 
R.  Stockton’s  A  Bicycle  of  Cathay  easily  takes 
the  palm  for  wit  and  humor. 

The  Epworth  League  Beading  Course  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  coming  antunm.  It  includes 
an  unusual  number  of  books  of  solid  usefulness 
and  merit. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology  is  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  fill  a  vacant  place  of  need  by  its 
brief  but  adequate  and  thorough  notices  of 
Recent  Theological  literature. 

Italy  of  to-day  is  described  in  Dr.  William 
Barry’s  Arden  Massiter,  by  one  who  knew 
Rome  when  the  Pope  ruled  in  the  Qnirinal. 
It  deals  with  the  Camorra  and  some  of  the  dark 
and  violent  aspects  of  Italian  life. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly  for  September  has 
captured  his  Excellency  the  Chinese  Minister 
Wn  at  Washington  for  an  excellent  paper  on 
his  own  people.  The  leading  paper  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  record  of  thrilling  adventure  by  the 
Chief  Quartermaster  Walton  of  our  navy,  who 
shared  with  Lieutenant  Gillmore  an  eight 
months’  captivity  among  the  Filipinos. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  very  wisely  remarks  in  the 
last  Review  of  Reviews  that  two  issues  of 
such  magnitude  as  imperialism  and  the  gold 
standard  cannot  be  bunched,  and  that  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  defeat  both  in  our  campaign  can 
only  mean  failure.  We  commend  to  all 
thoughtful  people  the  cool,  intelligent  and  con¬ 
vincing  remarks  in  this  number  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  our  missionaries  with  the  trouble  in 
China. 

Apropos  of  the  new  edition  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  German  Garden,  the  story  of  its  author¬ 
ship  has  taken  a  new  turn  which  carries  it  off 
to  the  lonely  castle  of  Mary  Beauchamp,  the 
Countess  von  Amim.  How  is  it  about  those 
pictures  of  the  garden,  lawn,  librsury  and 
schloss  in  the  new  editions  de  luxe?  Are  they 
de  Plesse  or  von  Amim,  or  delightful  romances 
related  to  neither? 
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SWDAT,  SEPTEMBEB  9,  1900. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

Lake  x.  26-87. 

Oolden'IText. — Love  thj  neighbor  as  thyself. 
— Lev.  xix.  18. 

This  parable  may  have  been  spoken  at  that 
mid-Period  of  the  Perean  ministry  when  Jesns 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
(John  X.  22).  The  company  may  have  been 
jonmeying  along  the  very  soene  of  the  story, 
that  rohber-infested  road  that  leads  np  with 
the  steep  ascent  of  three  thousand  feet  in 
twenty  miles,  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 
Jesus  spent  several  months  in  Perea,  probably 
from  November  to  February,  broken  by  the 
winter  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  had  been  well 
prepared  by  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  (Luke 
X.  1,  17)  and  Jesus  passed  this  period  in  in- 


VBRSE  26.  In  true  rabbinical  fashion,  Jesns 
answered  the  lawyer  by  another  question. 
What,  as  a  man  well  read  in  and  capable  of  ex¬ 
pounding  the  law,  was  his  view  of  the  subject? 

Verse  27.  It  is  evident  from  his  noble  an¬ 
swer  that  the  lawyer  not  only  understood  the 
letter  of  the  law,  but  that  he  had  deeply  pene¬ 
trated  its  spirit. 

Verse  28.  There  was  no  irony  in  the  re 
joinder  of  Jesus.  This  lawyer  was  such  an  one 
as  deserved  to  be  taken  seriously.  And  indeed 
if  eternal  life  were  to  be  won  by  good  works, 
it  must  be  won  by  works  done  in  the  spirit  of 
energizing  love  which  the  lawyer  had  described. 

Verse  29.  Perhaps  the  Rabbi  thought  that 
Jesus  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  regulating  life  by  such  exalted  motives. 
Still  testing,  not  carping,  he  asked  the  great 
question  of  the  religious  life  on  its  practical 
side.  Who  it  my  neighbor t 

Verse  80.  By  his  own  method  of  parable, 
Jesus  answered  this  question.  The  road  from 
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stmoting  his  disciples,  especially  in  the  newly- 
opened  truth  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  them  and  to  the  multitudes  who 
followed  him  (already  for  the  most  part 
believers),  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  ohar- 
aoteristios  of  disoipleship,  in  self-sacrifice,  and 
in  ethical  principles,  bis  many  parables  being 
chiefly  of  grace  and  warning,  designed  to  sift 
out  his  true  from  his  superficial  followers, 
rather  than,  as  in  earlier  times,  explanatory 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  designed  to  arrest 
men’s  attention  and  attract  them  to  himself. 

Versb  25.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
parables  of  this  period  is  that  of  to-day’s  lesson. 
It  was  called  forth  by  a  lawyer ;  not  an  attorney 
or  practitioner  at  the  bar,  not  one  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  nor  even  a  Jerusalem  Scribe,  but  a 
Perean  rabbi,  a  student  and  interpreter  of  the 
Jewish  law,  written  and  oral.  This  man  de¬ 
sired,  not  to  tempt  Jesns  in  one  sense  of  the 
woid,  but  after  the  common  rabbinical  habit, 
to  tett  by  subtle  disputation  the  abilities  of  a 
rival  teacher.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  rabbis 
to  test  one  another’s  learning  by  hard  ques¬ 
tions,  just  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  tested  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  Tyre  tested 
one  another.  Ths  lawyer  may  have  had  no 
other  purpoM  than  an  interesting  contest  of 
weMIs.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  view  of  this 
rivtkl  teaeher  as  to  the  requirements  necessary 
in  order  to  inherU  eternal  lijef  His  question 
was  not  suggested  by  a  sense  of  sin,  it  was  a 
purely  theoretical  one. 


Jerusalem]to  Jericho,  as  the  illustration  shows 
is  steep  and'rocky.  It  is  still  at  the  present 
day  infested  with  robbers  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Ohrist.  The  setting  was  perfectly  natural. 

Verses  81-85.  There  is  nothing  needing  ex¬ 
planation  in  this  story  except  the  fact  that  a 
penny  was  the  ordinary  wage  of  a  day’s  labor 
(Matt  XX.  2)  and  its  purchasing  value  equal  to 
about  a  dollar  and  a  half  of  our  money.  The 
story  is  simple  and  striking;  the  traveler  de¬ 
spoiled,  passed  by  in  heartless  indifference  by 
priest  and  Levite,  men  whose  business  was  to 
practice  of  religion,  but  who  did  not  find  that 
to  help  a  wounded  man  at  some  personal  risk 
came  within  the  sphere  of  their  religions 
duties;  the  Samaritan,  member  of  a  despised 
and  hated  race,  who  did,  and  succored  him. 

Verse  86.  The  lawyer’s  inquiry  was  trans¬ 
posed  in  the  question  with  which  Jesus  closed 
the  lovely  story;  not  Who  is  my  neighbor,  but 
whose  neighbor  am  I?  is  the  true  question  of 
every  right  minded  man. 

Verse  87.  The  quick  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Which  of  the  two  was  neighbor  to  this 
man?  showed  that  the  lawyer  had  gained  the 
very  light  which  Jesns  wished  to  give  him. 
He  saw  that  love,  the  spirit  of  service,  is  the 
basis  of  human  relations ;  that  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of^  him  who  would  inherit  eternal  life  is 
how  he  may  perfectly  realize  these  relations. 
The  child  of  the  kingdom  is  always  reaching 
out  for  opportunities  of  service,  and  he  trans¬ 
forms  all  duty  into  privilege. 


Daty. 

Sept.  3.  First  tbiiiES.  1  KIoks  3:  3-10. 

4.  Duties  vs.  pleasures  2  Tim.  2;  1-4. 

5.  Tbe  great  choice.  Eccl.  13: 1-13. 

6.  Guidance  needed.Ps.  25: 1-8. 

7.  Unwearied  in  good  works.  2  Tbess.  3: 13. 

8.  The  reward  of  well-doing.  Isa.  8: 10;  Eph.  6:8. 

9.  Topic— Our  Simple  Duty.  Luke  17 ;  7-10. 

Oonld  anything  be  simpler  and  surer  than 
that  the  things  which  are  first  both  in  time 
and  in  importance  should  receive  first  place 
in  both  estimation  and  effort?  The  place  to 
begin  is  at  the  beginning.  Next  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  order  in  thought  is  its  rarity  in 
action.  Solid  foundations  ought  to  be  laid 
and  true  walls  erected  before  beautiful  cornices 
are  placed.  Holiness  must  precede  even  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Both  Revelation  and  Crea¬ 
tion  begin  with  God.  So  also  does  ‘  ‘  duty.  ’  ’ 
To  him  we  owe  allegiance  as  well  as  origin. 
Old  and  New  Testaments  alike  emphasize  this 
truth.  “Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments:  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.”  “And  now  what  doth  the  Lord  thy 
God  require  of  thee  hot  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord 
thy  God.  ”  ”  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.”  In  Ohrist,  God  has  given 
ns  the  pattern  for  our  lives,  and  through  Ohrist 
he  has  pledged  ns  the  power  for  the  realization 
of  that  pattern. 

God  came  to  Solomon  three  times.  First  it 
was  in  the  way  of  opportunity,  asking  Solomon 
to  make  his  choice.  He  came  the  second  time 
in  warning,  urging  him  to  use  his  wisdom. 
The  third  time  he  came  to  condemn.  It  is  well 
worth  noting  that  patient  persistence  in  well 
doing  is  quite  as  much  a  requisite  as  wisdom 
in  choice.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  of  a  life 
that  it  began  well.  Did  it  end  well?  "Many 
fair  mornings  die  in  tumultuous  sunsets.  ’  ’ 
Solomon  might  have  asked  for  long  life,  for 
great  wealth,  for  surpassing  victory,  that  he 
might  eclipse  even  his  warrior  father,  David. 
His  wisdom  was  shown  in  that  he  asked  for  an 
understanding  heart.  His  is  one  of  those  lives 
in  which  the  good  seed  fell  among  briers  and 
thorns.  It  was  not  a  case  of  poverty,  or  hard¬ 
ness,  or  shallowness  of  soil,  but  of  corruption. 
In  the  third  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  First 
Kings  is  found  the  explanation  of  hie  pitiful 
failure.  ”And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father;  only 
he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  high  places.  ” 
The  rank  and  rapid  growth  of  evil  smothered 
out  that  which  was  good.  To  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  seed  is  quite  as  commanding  a  duty  as 
to  sow  the  seed.  With  Solomon  God  was 
eminent,  but  not  pre-eminent.  “Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods”  is  the  way  the  truth  was 
put  at  Sinai.  “No  man  can  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters”  is  Christ’s  way  of  expressing  it.  Much 
as  we  admire  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  David’s 
was  truer,  deeper,  finer.  '  ‘  Create  within  me  a 
clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me.  ’  ’  The  only  way  to  insure  clear 
streams  is  to  start  with  pure  fountains.  He 
who  would  gather  good  fruit  must  first  secure 
right  trees. 

It  both  simplifies  and  strengthens,  if  we  keep 
things  in  their  proper  order.  In  determining 
duty,  neither  obstacles  nor  rewards  should  be 
permitted  to  confuse.  ’’Whatever  ought  to  be 
done,  can  be  done.  ’  ’  Tha  God  who  placed  its 
responsibility  upon  yon,  will  endue  you  with 
his  divine  power  for  its  performance.  What 
the  effect  of  your  allegiance  to  duty  will  be  on 
your  business  or  advanoement  is  not  a  germane 
question  when  yon  are  weighing  courses  of 
oondnot.  Gash  balances  must  not  guide  con- 
science.  ”I  sell  the  products  of  my  mill,  not 
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my  principles,*’  said  a  manafaotnrer  who  was 
threatened  with  loss  of  bnsiness  beoanse  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  dnty.  What  God  commands,  not  what 
people  say,  weighs  with  every  true  soul. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  Christ,  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  when  describing 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  his  disciples 
would  meet,  demanded  of  them  that  they  not 
only  consider  the  human,  but  pre-eminently 
the  divine  side  of  the  question.  Confession 
before  men  in  loyalty  to  dnty,  meant  presenta¬ 
tion  and  approval  at  the  eternal  throne.  Denial 
before  men  in  disloyalty  to  dnty  meant  denial 
by  Christ  before  God. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

SECVI.AR  FAITH. 

III. 

Putting  ourselves,  so  far  hs  we  are  able, 
into  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Oriental  we 
find  that  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  a  very  true 
unity,  and  that  this  unity  is  preserved  in  a 
very  artistic  way  under  forms  of  great  variety, 
«nd  in  a  scope  which,  though  restricted  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  practical  interest,  is  enormously  wide. 
What  that  unity  is  we  have  already  seen — it 
is  found  in  the  reference,  tacit  or  open,  of  all 
moral  judgments  to  God.  The  title  page  of  the 
whole  book  announces  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  very  beginning,  the  basis  of  wisdom. 

This  God- consciousness  is  always  latent.  It 
is  not  always  put  into  words.  Yet  there  are 
many  places  where  it  is  frankly  confessed : 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life. 

To  depart  from  the  snares  of  death  (xiv.  27). 

There  is  a  firm  and  unalterable  faith  that  the 
world  is  governed  justly: 

The  way  of  the  Lord  is  a  stronghold  to  the  upright. 

But  it  is  a  destruction  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  (z.  29), 

There  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  Omnipotence  of 
God: 

Theking’sheartisin  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  water¬ 
courses  (xzi.  1), 

He  turneth  it  wheresoever  he  will. 

(A  figure  drawn  from  the  irrigation  very 
generally  practiced  in  Palestine. ) 

Like  the  early  prophets,  the  early  Wise  men 
flaw  the  deep  truth  of  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  both  were  equally  unable  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  free  will  of  man. 

The  Lord  hath  made  everything  for  its  own  end. 

Yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil  (;fvi.  4), 

is  the  proverbial  form  of  the  prophetic  “I 
make  peace  and  create  evil.  ” 

Social  dnty  stands  on  a  religious  basis : 

He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker, 
But  he  that  hath  mercy  on  the  needy  honorethhlm 

(xiv.  81). 

The  duty  of  honest  labor  is  strongly  felt : 

He  that  is  slack  in  his  work 

Is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  destroyer  (xviii.  9). 

Here  the  economic  importance  of  diligence 
appears.  The  sense  of  relative  dnty  in  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  is  often  found : 

**  Bad,  bad,”  saith  the  buyer. 

But  when  he  is  gone  bis  way  then  be  boastetb.  (xx.l4.) 

There  is  a  profound  insight  into  the  differ- 
«nce  between  false  and  true  economy: 

There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich  yethath  nothing : 
There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor  yet  hath  great 
wealth  (xi.  24): 

and 

There  is  that  scattereth  and  Inoreaseth  yet  more. 
There  is  that  witbholdeth  more  than  is  meet 
But  it  tendeth  to  want  (xi.  24). 

This,  yon  will  remember,  was  the  basis  of 
old  Honest’s  riddle  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress: 
There  was  a  man,  though  some  did  count  him  mad, 
The  more  be  castaway  the  more  he  had.” 

To  which  Gains,  the  host,  found  the  answer: 

^  He  that  bestows  his  goodk  npon  the  poor. 

Shall  have  as  much  again,  and  ten  times  more.” 

The  high  value  set  upon  riches  is  chiefly  be¬ 


oanse  they  are  a  token  of  the  peculiar  favor  of 
God: 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh  rich. 

And  toil  addeth  knowledge  thereto. 

This  view,  that  prosperity  is  the  sure  reward 
of  the  righteous,  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  is  all 
the  more  impressive  to  find  wealth  so  clearly 
subordinated  to  right  conduct : 

Treasures  of  riches  profit  nothing. 

But  righteousness,  dellvereth  from  death  (x.  2), 

And 

Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  Integrity, 

Than  he  that  is  perverse  in  bis  way  though  he  he  rich 
(xxviii.  6). 

This  sentiment  occurs  over  and  over  again. 

These  books  give  a  very  valuable  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  time,  the  filial  piety, 
the  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  the  confi¬ 
dence  between  husband  and  wife,  the  relations 
of  confidence  between  master  and  slave,  the 
reverence  paid  to  old  age : 

The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength. 

And  the  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  hoary  head  (xx,  29) . 

The  very  first  proverb  in  the  earliest  collec¬ 
tion  brings  out  a  clear  view  of  family  relation¬ 
ships  : 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  bis  mother  (x,  1). 

That  the  mother  should  be  thus  put  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  father  as  concerned  in  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  son  is  very  im¬ 
pressive.  The  testimony  of  the  book  to  the 
status  of  woman  is  particularly  important  in 
view  of  present  day  theories  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion;  the  mother  is  everywhere  joined  with 
the  father  as  the  equal  claimant  upon  the  rev¬ 
erence  and  esteem  of  the  child : 

Let  thy  father  and  mother  be  glad. 

And  let  her  that  bare  thee  rejoice  (xxiil.  25). 

As  to  the  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  we  find  everywhere  the  highest  possible 
testimony  to  the  exalted  ideal  prevalent : 

Whoso  flndetb  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing. 

And  obtaineth  favor  of  the  Lord  (xxiii.  22). 

House  and  riches  are  an  inheritance  from  the  fathers. 

But  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord  (xix.  14). 

Yet  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  in  this  book 
of  the  “strange  woman,  ”  of  the  contentions, 
noisy,  quarrelsome  woman ;  so  much  so  as  to 
lead  some  to  think  that  the  standard  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  Israel  must  have  been  very  low.  But 
in  truth  those  warnings  show  a  very  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  infiuenoe  of  woman,  and  of 
the  value  of  goodness  in  woman ;  they  show 
that  then,  very  much  as  now,  the  issues  of  life 
were  felt  to  be  actually  in  her  hands,  that 
everything  depended  on  her  being  good  and 
true.  And  not  all  the  proverbs  about  women 
take  the  warning  tone;  the  gracious  woman 
who  “retaineth  honor’’  (xi.  16),  the  wise 
woman  who  “bnildeth  her  house’’  (xiv.  1) — 
that  is,  who  is  the  basis  of  her  family’s  stabil¬ 
ity — the  good  wife,  are  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  by  the  makers  of  these  proverbs. 
Most  of  the  religions  systems  of  the  world  have 
suffered  by  overlooking  woman,  but  the  relig¬ 
ions  system  of  Israel  no  more  than  its  moral 
code  made  that  mistake.  The  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs  gives  a  picture  of  an  active,  industri¬ 
ous  and  very  capable  wife,  but  her  virtues  are 
not  merely  prudential.  This  woman  is  her 
husband’s  counsellor,  in  whom  his  heart  trust- 
eth,  who  always  does  him  good;  she  is  far 
sighted  for  opportunities,  quick  in  perception, 
and  independent  in  action  to  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  degree.  She  considereth  a  field  and  bnyeth 
it ;  she  is  no  clinging  vine ;  strength  and  dig¬ 
nity  are  her  clothing.  And  with  all  her  sturdy 
virtues  and  independence  she  is  a  gracious 
woman,  opening  her  month  with  wisdom  and 
having  the  law  of  kindness  on  her  tongue. 

No  doubt  the  Book  of  Proverbs  treats  of 
illicit  love,  and  perhaps  some  of  ns  have  gath¬ 
ered  from  it  that  this  was  a  prevalent  sin. 


But  the  very  vigor  of  reprehension  with  which 
it  is  here  treated  speaks  volumes  for  the  high 
standard  of  sexual  purity  in  Israel :  no  peoples 
of  the  present  day  take  so  high  a  stand  as  to 
what  is  practicable  in  this  matter,  and  what 
society  has  a  right  to  expect  in  this  respect,  as 
we  find  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  holds  to  the  triumph 
of  the  good  in  the  great  world-controversy 
between  good  and  evil.  The  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  are  indeed  to  be  meted  out  in  this 
world,  through  prosperity  or  the  reverse,  yet 
this  view  of  life  had  at  that  time  its  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  Wisdom  literature,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  had  this  weighty 
part  to  play :  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  people 
into  sympathy  with  the  prophetic  teaching. 
The  most  inspired  prophecy  needs  for  full 
efficacy  a  prepared  mind;  the  Wise  Men  of 
Israel  did  this  work  of  preparation.  It  was  as 
true  in  Israel  as  it  is  to-day  among  our  colored 
people  of  the  South  and  as  it  is  among  all  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere,  that  no  religion  can  be  per¬ 
manently  uplifting  which  does  not  stand  on 
a  sound  ethical  basis.  The  Wise  Men  supplied 
that  basis. 

The  Wisdom  literature  was  especially  valua¬ 
ble  on  the  other  hand  in  furnishing  a  link  be¬ 
tween  prophecy  and  the  best  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  of  other  nations.  They 
too  had  their  wise  men  and  their  Wisdom; 
the  wisdom  of  Israel  differed  from  them  all 
in  its  firm  ethical  basis,  and  in  the  individual¬ 
ism  which  spraug  from  that.  It  furnished  the 
bridge  by  which  the  best  minds  of  .the  Gentiles 
could  pass  over  to  the  high  spirituality  of 
Israel.  We  know  that  in  the  later  oentnrieg 
before  the  Christian  era,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  brightest  minds  of  paganism  had  passed 
over  to  Judaism,  that  Jewish  proselytes  were 
found  in  large  numbers  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  and  afterward  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Gentile  nations.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  then  widely  read  books 
of  Wisdom,  Canonical  and  ^Apocryphal. 

The  most  potent  in  this  respect  of  all  these 
books  was  Ecclesiastes,  or  Koheleth,  as  it  is 
more  properly^oalled.  While  thoroughly  He¬ 
brew,  it  forms  a  very  important  link  with  the 
philosophical  literature  of  other  peoples.  This 
book  we  shall  study  next  week.  L.  S.  H. 


A  FLORIDA  MANSE. 

About  a  year  ago  a  letter  came  to  this  office 
from  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Tarpon 
Springs,  Florida.  The  paper  bore  the  letter 
head,  “The  Makemie  Manse,’’  and  surprised 
to  find  a  manse  in  far-away  Florida  bearing 
the  revered  name  of  Makemie,  the  editor  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  In  reply  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Thompson,  sent  the  following 
interesting  facts,  and  later  the  photograph 
from  which  this  out  was  made: 

For  many  long  weary  years  beginning  in  the 
first  year  of  my  ministry  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  ’67, 
it  was  a  serious  battle  between  life  and  death. 
Several  times  I  would  try  to  preaoh  for  a  short 
time  only  to  fail  again.  At  last,  after  longer 
delay  than  usual,  in  ’61  (I  believe)  I  engaged 
to  preaoh  three  months  for  Dr.  Yidlandigham 
in  Newark,  Del.  Dr.  Yallandigham  had  for 
several  years  been  pastor  of  Rehoboth,  Md., 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
except  one  on  Long  Island,  having  been 
founded  and  ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Makemie.  Through  Dr.  Yallandigham  I  then 
became  quite  interested  in  Makemie.  Nearly 
thirty  years  after  I  came  to  Florida.  It 
seemed .  that  a  manse  would  be  an  invaluable 
adjuncV  to  the  church,  and  an  inexpressible 
comfort  to  the  pastor.  When  at 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  1  started  the  effort  to 
build  a  manse,  and  sent  to  several  of  the 
papers  in  the  North  sattements  in  referenoe  to 
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it,  expecting  that  to  receive  considerable  aid.  In  the  out,  the  tree  on  the  left  margin  is  a 
The  meagre  results  were  a  profitable  lesson,  low  post  oak  (evergreen)  with  leaves  not  nn- 
Bnt  among  the  contributions  was  one  not  large  like  laurel  (kalmia).  This  tree  is  just  outside 
in  amount,  but  bearing  marks  of  large  sacrifice  the  sidewalk,  along  side  of  the  street.  Olose 
from  Miss  Balch  of  Washington,  D.  0.  (daugh-  to  it,  apparently  touching,  but  really  abont 
ter  of  the  able,  executive  and  godly  Dr.  Balch  twenty  feet  away,  is  an  orange  tree  (not 
of  Fairfax  Oounty,  Ya.,  who  had  also  taken  large).  Farther  to  the  right  (scarcely  dis- 
great  interest  in  Francis  Makemie,  really  the  cemible)  is  a  similar  orange  tree.  The  house 
father  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  the  fronts  exactly  north;  the  ell,  which  is  the 
United  States. )  She  requested  that  the  new  dining-room,  exactly  west.  The  entrance  to 
manse  be  called  “Makemie.  ”  It  seemed  so  the  house  is  not  by  a  fiight  of  steps,  but  by 
appropirate  as  being  the  first  manse  erected  in  inclined  board  walk,  always  safe  here,  because 
Florida  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  this  we  have  no  snow  or  ice,  and  very  much  easier 
was  the  name  given.  than  steps.  At  the  west  corner  of  the  veran- 

Permit  me  to  add  that  though  my  stay  at  dah,  but  on  the  north  side,  growing  on  woven 
Lakeland  was  but  two  years,  the  need  of  a  wire  trellis  the  beautiful  rampant-growing 
manse  still  followed  me.  The  church  here  Tallahassee  vine,  its  large  loose  masses  of  shell 
responded  cheerfully  and  went  to  work.  In  pink  flowers.  It  is  perennial  but  dies  down 
six  years,  by  a  specially  arranged  series  of  each  season.  Still  farther  to  the  right  is  yet 
providences  (are  not  all  such?),  we  were  able  another,  not  large,  orange  tree  opposite  the 
to  bny  a  lot  in  a  more  eligible  location,  build  first  mnllioned  window.  Still  farther  to  the 
a  new  church,  and  alter  the  former  one  into  a  right,  nearly  opposite  northwest  corner  of 
manse.  dining-room,  is  another  orange.  Almost  ob¬ 

it  does  seem  a  marvel.  The  church  weak  at  scaring  the  first  window  of  the  dining-room  is 
first,  and  within  two  years  decimated  by  a  luxuriant  velvet  bean ;  another  one  is  seen 
deaths  and  removals,  and  impoverished  by  the  to  right  of  the  second  dining-room  window, 
distresses  of  Florida,  accomplished  all  this.  Next  to  the  dining-room  is  the  blow  way  (a 
with  a  debt  of  but  (700  due  the  manse  fund,  well  ventilated  passage),  with  hood  over  its 
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THE  SUiniEAX’S  LESSON. 


Alice  Wolcott. 


“  Oh  dear,"  said  a  little  sunbeam, 

“I  am  80  very  small, 

I  think  I'll  just  stay  at  home  to-day 
I  can  do  no  good  at  all." 


"  No,  no,"  said  the  sun,  bis  father, 
“Just  shine  with  all  your  might: 

If  you  only  do  what  Is  meant  for  yon. 
You  will  find  It  comes  all  right." 


That  eve  as  the  sun  was  setting 
Came  the  little  sunbeam  bright, 

"  Well,"  said  the  sun,  “  what  have  yon  done 
Since  morning's  early  light?" 


Oh,  father,  I'm  glad  you  sent  me, 

I  found  a  room  so  sad 
Where  a  poor  child  lay  on  a  couch  all  day 
With  nothing  to  make  her  glad. 


"  So  I  shone  with  all  my  little  might. 
And  she  said  with  a  feeble  smile, 

'  When  I  get  to  heaven  I  mean  to  ask 
To  sit  in  the  sun  all  the  while. 


‘Dear  sunbeam  I  am  so  glad  you  came 
To  cheer  my  lonely  room ; 

Mother 's  away,  at  her  work  all  day. 
And  jon  seem  to  lighten  the  gloom.’ 


I  stayed  as  long  as  I  could  to-day. 
And  please  may  I  go  to-morrow? 
What  joy  to  feel,  I  can  help  or  heal 
Some  child  in  her  lonely  sorrow." 


The  father  said,  "Dear  little  sunbeam 
Go  to  sleep  and  no  care  borrow  ; 

If  you  do  to-day  what  comes  In  your  way, 
God  will  send  yon  more  to-morrow." 


TRI  RACKBIIIB  XANSB,  TARPOH  SPRIROS,  FLA. 


The  first  payment  of  f200  due  little  more  than 
two  years  ago  was  met  in  full.  And  if  yon  only 
knew  the  details  of  our  financial  condition, 
yon  might  well  say,  “If  the  Lord  would  make 
windows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be.  ’  ’  But 
it  was  done.  The  second  payment  was  fl50, 
a  third  payment  of  $150  was  made  June,  1899. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  making  statement 
to  the  congregation  and  reading  receipt  for  the 
$160,  all  our  hearts  were  full  of  amazement 
and  thanksgiving  at  what  had  been  done.  The 
ohuroh  would  be  utterly  dismayed  at  the  pay¬ 
ment  due  in  June  $200,  in  view  of  our  weakness 
and  impoverishment,  were  it  not  for  the  marvels 
(modem  miracles?)  wrought  thus  far.  God 
has  so  wondrously  raised  up  helpers  for  us. 
That  gives  us  assurance  that  he  will  not  for¬ 
sake  na  The  fear  is  we  may  beoome  presump¬ 
tuous.  (N.B. — They  paid  $100  last  Jnne.  Ed. ) 

The  manse  itself,  oonstraoted  on  the  former 
ohuroh,  altered  and  enlarged,  is  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  It  is  not  yet  completed,  and  hardly  in 
shiqw  for  a  photograph  fairly  representing  it 
What  it  needs  specially  is  a  mnllioned  dormer 
window  to  relieve  the  wide  stretch  of  roof. 
The  whole  oonoeption  is  my  wife’s  and  yon 
may  know  it  must  have  exceptional  advantages 
and  arohiteotnral  nineties.  Wish  you  oonld 
sea  it  Funds  are  now  in  sight  for  finishing 
one  of  the  zooms  up-stairs.  So  the  manse  will 
have  a  spare  ohambor. 


door  and  window.  Next  to  this  is  the  kitchen, 
the  window  of  which  is  well  shaded  by  a 
velvet  bean,  which  is  a  rampant  vine  (sixty 
feet  long),  soon  to  play  hide  and  seek  with  its 
great  clusters  (twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  by 
six  to  ten  inches  diameter)  of  the  richest  royal 
purple  flowers,  followed  by  the  well  known 
bean  pod,  but  this  pod  is  covered  with  olose 
velvet,  rich  as  the  flowers  but  darker.  To  the 
right  of  the  kitchen  is  a  clump  of  post  oaks 
and  jack  oaks,  the  latter  the  congener  of  your 
black  oak,  and  deciduous  as  it  is.  The  tree 
rising  out  of  this  clump  is  a  pine  tree,  wholly 
branchless  except  near  the  top  as  shown.  This 
pine  tree  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  clump 
of  oaks,  but  in  line  with  them  and  the  camera. 
(Between  this  pine  and  the  oaks  is  my  enclosed 
pinery,  of  over  two  hundred  plants.  Some 
pieapples  yet  nearly  ripe. )  To  the  right  mid¬ 
dle  foreground,  on  outer  edge  of  sidewalk, 
appears  what  seems  a  straggling  bush.  It  is 
the  heroism  of  the  beautiful  fem-leaved  Aus¬ 
tralian  oak,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  family.  Twice  frozen  down,  once 
broken  down  by  cattle  (the  owner  of  the  lot 
will  not  protect  it),  it  is  not  to  be  daunted, 
but  makes  this  vigorous,  branching  effort  to 
obtain  at  least  one  trunk.  Only  our  unusually 
severe  frosts  hurt  it. 

The  other  trees  to  the  right  of  the  pine  are 
oaks  and  pines. 


FIRST  STtPS  IN  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

Rev.  Edward  Herrick  Chandler. 

The  more  careful  study  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  childhood  is  leading 
to  some  modification  in  the  methods  of  early 
religions  training.  Parents  are  trying  to  avoid 
making  the  mistake,  common  in  the  past,  of 
reversing  the  example  of  Jesus  and  placing  a 
mature  person  in  the  midst  of  children  with 
the  warning  that  except  as  they  imitate  this 
elder  one  they  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Childhood  has  its  own  processes,  and 
those  who  would  lead  children  into  the  relig¬ 
ions  life  must  be  guided  by  the  natural  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  child  nature. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  take  advantage  of 
in  a  child  is  his  instinct  for  activity.  I  have 
before  me  a  blotter,  a  woven  mat,  some  sewing 
cards  and  several  designs  made  with  bits  of 
colored  paper  pasted  on  a  white  background. 
These  are  the  gifts  of  a  five-year-old  girl  who 
wanted  to  make  something  useful  or  pretty  for 
papa.  There  are  always  flowers  in  the  fields 
to  be  picked  and  given  to  some  one  who  needs 
just  that  bit  of  cheer.  There  are  the  first 
labored  child  letters  which  carry  a  message  of 
love  to  some  little  friend  or  some  aged  rela¬ 
tive.  Pictures  can  be  pasted  into  scrap  books 
for  the  sick  boy  who  has  to  stay  in  bed  for  so 
many  weeks.  And  in  the  home  there  are  many 
small  services  which  will  be  rendered  only  too 
gladly  by  the  little  helpers  who  are  glad  to 
work  with  those  whom  they  love.  Is  it  not 
religions  training  to  teach  a  child  to  be  as  one 
that  serveth? 

Another  instinct  in  a  young  child  is  to  love. 
It  reciprocates  personal  interest.  Parents  who 
are  their  children’s  boon  companions  find  an 
over  brimming  cup  of  love  returned  to  them. 
If  one  would  teach  a  child  that  vital  principle 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  was  the 
motive  of  God’s  best  gift  to  men,  let  him  put 
his  own  life  unstintedly  into  the  life  of  the 
children. 

A  pastor’s  most  effective  sermons  to  children 
are  delivered  in  happy  and  unconstrained  fel¬ 
lowship  with  their  interests.  A  parent  never 
needs  to  say  much  abont  love  when  his  own 
life  is  a  perpetual  and  willing  ontponring  of 
true  affection. 
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r  A  child’s  imagination'[iB'awnkeDed,,long  be¬ 
fore  his  reasoning'faonlties.  HHe^talks  with  the 
flowers  and  feeds  his  dolls.  He  sees  animal 
shapes  in  ornsts  of  bread,  rides  a  broom  stick 
for  a  horse,  makes  oars  out  of  chairs  and  lives 
in  a  world  of  nnseen  bat  real  living  creatures. 
By  the  right  suggestion,  therefore,  he  can  be 
led  to  people  this  world  with  beautiful  beings. 
Through  this  instinctive  familiarity  with  liv¬ 
ing  things  he  can  be  taught  to  care  for  all 
insect  and  animal  life.  The  Father  who  has 
created  all  can  become  to  him  an  intimate 
friend.  Everything  may  be  shown  to  be 
possessed  of  good  qualities  because  it  is  from 
God.  And  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  which 
the  Father  is  loved  by  all  since  all  are  his  chil¬ 
dren  grows  to  be  a  familiar  idea. 

The  memory  is  another  channel  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  religious  truth.  But  that  which  is 
memorized  should  be  congenial  to  the  child 
soul.  Unintelligible  answers  to  theological 
questions  do  not  develop  the  religions  nature. 
There  are  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  as 
there  are  selections  from  prose  and  poetry, 
which  are  readily  learned  because  they  appeal 
to  the  child  mind.  A  store  of  such  treasures 
cannot  fail  to  enrich  the  growing  life. 

Upon  the  care  and  training  of  these  little 
ones  depends  the  growth  of  the  eternal  king¬ 
dom. 


"lam  so  sorry,"  said  the  little  fellow,  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  bed;  "can  I  get  you  a  glass  of 
water?" 

"No,  thank  you,  but  I  am  afraid.  Corporal, " 
said  mother  trying  to  smile,  "that  yon  will 
have  to  dress  and  go  down  to  Dr.  Strong’s, 
and  tell  him  to  come  at  once.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Graham  had  raised  the  window  shades 
after  Donald  fell  asleep,  and  the  moonlight 
shone  brightly  into  the  room.  The  little  cor¬ 
poral  shivered,  and  said,  "Couldn't  Hanna  go 
with  me,  mama?" 

"It  is  too  bad,  dear,  but  you  know  Hanna 
went  home  yesterday  afternoon,  and  will  not 
be  back  until  morning.  But  perhaps  I  can 
wait—’’ 

"Oh I  no  indeed,  mama,"  said  Donald,  be¬ 
ginning  to  dress  very  fast.  "Its  only  three 
blocks.  I  can  go  in  just  a  few  minutes.  ’  ’ 

He  was  soon  ready,  and  kissing  his  mother, 
bravely  ran  down  the  long  stairway,  through 
the  hall,  and  out  the  front  door,  taking  the 
latch  key  that  he  might  let  himself  in  again. 

The  dreadful  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
the  poor  little  corporal  felt  very  much  like 
running  back,  and  hiding  in  his  little  bed,  but 
the  thought  of  his  sick  mother  gave  him  reso¬ 
lution  if  not  courage  as  he  hurried  steadily  on. 
In  one  place  there  was  a  large  vacant  lot  to  be 
passed,  and  close  to  the  road  Donald  saw  some- 


grew  very  brave,  and  even  looked  the  white 
cow  and  the  dreaded  moon  in  the  face.  The 
Doctor  soon  relieved  Mrs.  Graham’s  suffering, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  a  small  box  came  by 
mail  to  "Lieutenant  Donald  Graham." 

The  box  held  some  small  epaulets  and  a  note 
from  Major  Graham  saying  that  Corporal 
Graham  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  "  for  gallant  behavior  and  faithful 
performance  of  duty." 

And  when  Mrs.  Graham  fastened  the  epau¬ 
lets  upon  the  shoulders  of  Donald’s  military 
coat,  the  little  lieutenant  felt  brave  enough  to 
face  the  sky  full  of  moons. — Sunday-sohool 
Times. 
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BED  APPLE. 

Hamish  Hendry. 

The  big  Sky-man  that  makes  the  moons. 
Stock  one  in  our  apple-tree. 

I  saw  it  when  I  went  to  bed; 

The  tree  was  black,  the  moon  was  red. 
And  round  as  round  could  be. 

To-day  I  went  to  get  that  moon. 

For  I  can  climb  the  apple-tree. 

The  moon  was  gone!  But  in  its  stead 
I  found  an  apple  round  and  red 
And  nice  as  nice  could  be. 


HOW  DONALD  WON  HIS  EPAULETS. 

Mary  L.  C.  Robinson. 

Donald  Graham’s  father  was  a  major  of  mili¬ 
tia,  and  when  the  United  States  declared  war 
with  Spain  he  set  out,  at  the  head  of  his  men 
for  the  Cuban  battle  fields.  They  were  very 
sad  at  home  the  day  he  went  away,  for  there 
were  only  the  three — Donald,  his  father  and 
his  mother.  Major  Graham  held  Donald  close, 
and  said,  "Good-by,  my  little  man.  You  must 
be  very  brave,  because  you  are  a  soldier’s  son^ 
and  take  good  care  of  mother." 

"I  will,  papa;  and  you  shall  be  my  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  send'your  orders  when  you 
write.  Of  course  a  major’s  son  must  be 
brave!” 

To  keep  this  promise  meant  hard  trying  for 
Donald.  He  was  only  six  years  old,  and  an 
old-fashioned  little  fellow,  aot  at  all  fond  of 
rough  play,  and  very  much  afraid  of  the  dark 
in  the  house,  and  the  moonlight  out  of  doors. 

It  was  strange,  but  when  he  first  saw  the  moon, 
as  a  baby,  he  cried  with  fright,  and  from  that 
time  hid  his  face,  and  clung  to  his  mother’s 
hand,  if  they  went  out  on  moonlight  nights, 
and  when  he  went  to  bed,  must  have  the  win¬ 
dow  shades  drawn,  if  the  moon  could  shine  in 
at  the  windows. 

Major  Graham  wrote  long  letters  home  from 
Cuba,  and  always  sent  messages  to  his  small  ixickir  at  an  hols.  Copyright  by  Bird  Loro  Publishing  Co. 

son.  Once  when  his  mother  had  written  how 

THE  FLICKEB. 

How  many  of  the  travelers  in  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Car  this  summer  have  seen  the  flicker?  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  woodpeckers,  sometimes 
called  the  golden  winged  woodpecker  and 
sometimes  the  High  Hole.  The  last  name 
refers  to  the  height  of  the  hole  in  some  old 
tree  which  the  flicker  uses  as  his  home.  The 
nest  where  I  watohed  a  father,  mother  and  two 
baby  flickers  this  summer  was  in  an  elm  at 
least  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  As  one  haa 
to  look  up  so  high,  it  is  not  easy  to  watch  the 
flickers,  but  they  are  such  splendid  birds  they 
deserve  many  uncomfortable  minutes.  The 
flicker  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  with  golden 
wings,  a  white  and  brown  speckled  breast,  a 
red  crescent  on  its  head,  and  a  black  one  on 
its  throat,  a  conspicuous  white  mark  on  its 
back  and  a  very  long  beak. 

The  babies  are  remarkably  large  before  they 
fly:  also  very  exacting  in  their  demands  on 
parental  self-saorifloe.  I  could  always  tell 
when  they  were  being  fed  by  a  loud  rasping 


the  little  fellow  marched  off  alone  to  bed  one 
evening  when  she  had  company,  the  postman 
brought  a  letter  addressed  to  "Corporal 
Graham."  It  was  only  a  note  saying  that 
private  Donald  Graham  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  corporal  for  personal  bravery,  and 
was  signed  *  ‘  Major  Robert  J.  Graham  U.  S.  A.  ’  ’ 
Donald  was  very  proud,  especially  when  his 
mother  made  for  him  a  small  military  suit 
with  the  badge  of  a  corporal  on  the  sleeve. 
When  anyone  called  him  corporal  he  would 
stand  very  straight  and  give  the  military 
salute,  as  he  had  seen  his  father  do. 

One  night  Mrs.  Graham  was  wakened  shortly 
after  midnight  by  a  sudden  illness.  She  was 
suffering  greatly,  and  tried  what  remedies  were 
at  hand,  but  grew  worse  instead  of  better. 
At  last  she  leaned  over  Donald’s  little  bed, 
which  was  quite  close  to  hers,  and  called  him. 
He  did  not  sleep  as  soundly  as  children  gen¬ 
erally  do,  and  answered  at  once,  ' '  Yes,  mama ; 
is  it  time  to  dress  for  breakfast?" 

"No,  dear,  but  mother  is  very,  very  ill." 


thing  moving  in  the  bushes.  His  heart  thumped 
so  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst  the  buttons 
off  of  his  little  reefer;  he  thought  of  his  mother 
and  his  commanding  officer,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  face  this  awful  object.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  remembered  the  verse  from  the 
Psalms  that  he  had  learned  that  morning,  and 
repeating  aloud,  "What  time  I  am  afraid,  then 
will  I  trust  thee, ’’ he  marched  bravely  up  to 
the  mysterious  creature.  He  almost  laughed 
aloud  when  he  saw  it  was  only  Deacon  Gregg’s 
white  cow  feeding  in  the  moonlight. 

He  pulled  the  bell  hard  several  times  before 
Dr.  Strong  popped  bis  head  out  the  window 
and  called  sleepily,  "Who’s  there?"  When 
Donald  had  told  his  errand,  the  Doctor  said, 
"Wait  till  I  get  my  clothes  on,  little  man,  and 
yon  can  go  back  with  me."  Donald  wished 
that  he  might,  but  said  bravely,  "Oh,  no.  Doc¬ 
tor!  I  have  to  take  care  of  mama,  and  she 
might  need  me,"  and  he  set  off,  running  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

The  way  home  did  not  seem  so  long;  he 
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noise  followed  by  n  sharp  whistle,  whether  it 
was  made  by  the  baby  that  was  being  fed  or 
by  the  one  which  for  the  moment  "had  none,  ’* 
1  will  not  try  to  decide. 

In  spite  of  their  undoubted  security  so  far 
above  us,  our  flickers  were  timid;  the  least 
motion  of  the  watcher  when  the  feeding  was 
going  on  causing  the  immediate  departure  of 
the  parent.  But  I  had  only  about  one  week 
in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  the  family 
before  the  flying  of  the  birds,  so  perhaps  other 
passengers  have  had  better  success,  and  discov¬ 
ered  the  flickers  as  friendly  as  they  are  hand¬ 
some. 

O.  H. 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  XXXT. 

Up,  up,  up,  would  the  long  flights  of  stone 
steps  never  cease?  And  this  great  building 
with  its  ill-smelling  stairways  opening  now 
and  again  upon  dark  passages,  narrow  as  a  well- 
hole,  from  which  resounded  a  babel  of  noises, 
how  was  it  possible  for  human  beings  to  live 
here  who  all  their  lives  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  open  air  and  the  sweet  breath  of  flelds 
and  woods  and  the  rippling  of  quiet  rivers? 

"At  last,  here  we  are,"  said  Jean  Poele  as 
the  janitress  turned  a  key  in  a  lock  on  the 
sixth  floor  and  threw  open  the  narrow  door.  A 
small  room,  ill  ventilated  through  its  one  win¬ 
dow  set  high  in  the  wall,  with  two  dark  closets 
meant  for  bed- rooms,  this  was  to  be  their  home. 

Therese  sat  down,  panting,  upon  one  of  the 
two  large  bundles  which  her  husband  and  son 
had  brought  upon  their  backs,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  their  worldly  all.  George  walked  to 
the  window  and  by  a  neatly  executed  spring 
planted  himself  upon  the  ledge.  The  prospect 
was  thirty  inches  wide  and  terminated  in  the 
splashed  and  mildewed  wall,  irregularly  win¬ 
dow-dotted,  of  another  wing  of  the  vast  human 
beehive.  The  boy  let  himself  down  again, 
thankful  for  the  flrst  time  that  Ernestine  could 
not  see.  The  dingy  cobwebbed  ceiling,  the 
broken  walls,  the  floor  inch  deep  with  dirt, 
the  sagging  chimney,  brought  before  him  with 
a  sharp  pang  of  contrast  the  blue  heavens  and 
the  green  earth  and  the  all  out-doors  which 
had  hitherto  been  his  own. 

The  narrow  room  reverberated  with  noises. 
Not  the  sweet  confused  sounds  of  the  country ; 
not  even  the  harsh  out  door  noises  of  the  great 
city :  the  room  was  too  deeply  involved  in  the 
intrioate  ramifloations  of  the  enormous  tene¬ 
ment  house  for  that.  The  clatter  of  heavy- shod 
feet  upon  stone  steps  was  mingled  with  shrill 
voices  of  objngatory  women,  deep  cursing  of 
inebriate  men,  unheeded  wailings  of  little 
children,  hollow  grocms  of  untended  sick.  From 
morning  till  morning  again  the  Oit6  Jeanne 
d'Aro,  with  its  teeming  swarm  of  twenty-flve 
hundred  souls,  was  vooal  with  the  sound  of 
tmmkn  wvetohedness  and  sin. 

Jean  Po£le  had  not  known,  when  he  bar¬ 
gained  for  aooommodation  in  this  largest  tene¬ 
ment  house  in  the  world,  that  the  sin  it  shel¬ 
tered  was  even  more  appalling  than  the  wretch¬ 
edness.  No  one  had  told  him  that,  though 
many  reputable  people  lived  here,  yet  on  Sat¬ 
urday  nights  there  was  no  policeman  in  all 
Paris  so  foolhardy  as  to  venture  unsupported 
within  these  precincts.  He  only  knew— in- 
Btmoted  by  "a  countryman"  who  had  once 
spent  three  days  in  Paris— that  lodgings  here 
were  of  the  v^y  cheapest,  and  that  among  the 
lodgers  were  many  blind  persons.  Thsee  con- 
■Idetationa,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he 
knaw  ndl  where  else  to  go,  had  resulted  in  this 
sOetioh  of  » liome. 

**One  might  as  #ell  get  to  work,  bqy,"  he 
said}  rooUng  himself  from  a  moody  survey  of 
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the  premises.  "Mother  is  tired,  and  the  little 
one  would  be  the  better  of  a  nap.  Let  us  get 
out  the  bed,  and  while  they  sleep  we  can  per¬ 
haps  And  some  water  and  clean  up  a  bit.  ’  ’ 

Yes,  mother  was  tired.  For  weeks  past 
Ther^e  had  been  strangely  unlike  her  old 
sturdy  self.  An  indescribable  languor  had 
seized  her,  varied  often  with  dull  wearing 
pain,  until  at  last  she  was  unable  to  do  her 
share  of  the  heavy  work.  It  was  this  fact 
quite  as  much  as  Mrs.  Pipotin’s  hint  about 
schools  for  the  blind,  that  had  decided  Jean  to 
go  to  Paris  for  the  winter.  There  were  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Paris;  and  if  Therese  were  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  ill,  a  hospital  would  be  a  haven  of  refuge. 

The  room  cleaned  as  far  as  might  be,  the 
question  of  work  was  next  in  order,  but  as  the 
days  went  on  the  question  became  more  and 
more  serious.  Neither  Jean  nor  George  was 
fltted  by  training  or  habit  for  the  avocations 
of  a  city.  Happily,  however,  George  soon 
found  work  with  a  vegetable  dealer  in  the 
great  market.  It  was  no  hardship  for  a  boy  of 
his  training  to  get  up  at  8  o’clock  and  take  the 
hour’s  walk  from  the  Cite  Jeanne  d’Arc  to  the 
Halles  Oentrales,  and  though  the  wages  were 
very  small  there  were  often  left  over  salads 
and  fruits  which  fell  to  his  share,  and  which 
helped  to  eke  out  the  frugal  fare  which,  how¬ 
ever  frugal,  made  an  alarmingly  heavy  draft 
upon  their  slender  purse — the  savings  of  Jean’s 
flrst  entirely  sober  summer.  But  fruits  and 
salads  could  not  supply  the  place  of  fuel,  and 
the  cold  weather  drew  on,  and  still  Jean  had 
not  found  work. 

Long  before  this,  however,  another  anxiety 
claimed  Therese’s  attention.  Ernestine  was 
drooping  from  unwonted  confinement  in  the 
ill  ventilated  room;  and  the  mother  roused 
herself  to  take  the  child  out  every  day  for  an 
hour  on  the  sunny  boulevard,  though  every 
step  of  the  long  flights  of  stairs  was  a  distinct 
and  separate  pain. 

She  was  toiling  up  one  day,  leading  her  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  who,  already  brightened  by 
the  sunshine,  was  prattling  merrily  while  her 
mother  paused  on  every  third  step  together  up 
courage  for  the  next.  A  door  on  the  landing 
was  opened  and  a  quavering  but  pleasant  voice 
said: 

"Is  that  the  little  blind  girl?  I  know  her 
voice  already,  yon  see.  Will  not  she  and  her 
mother  come  in  and  pay  blind  old  Mother 
Celeste  a  visit?" 

She  was  indeed  very  old,  Mother  Celeste- 
past  eighty,  she  afterward  told  Therese.  Yet 
her  face  was  full  of  brightness  and  peace,  and 
her  voice  was  so  cheery  that  little  Elmeskine 
seized  her  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  pulling 
the  old  lady  toward  her,  whispered  in  her  ear 
as  she  bent  over  her,  "Dr.  Jesus  will  make  us 
both  see  when  we  go  to  his  house,  won’t  he?" 

"Blessed  Iambi"  ejaculated  the  old  woman, 
"of  course  he  will;  but  yon  must  come  to  my 
house  now. "  She  led  the  way  into  a  smalli 
windowlese,  but  wonderfully  well  ordered  room. 

Much  of  the  space  was  occupied  by  a  square 
table,  on  which  were  a  quantity  of  old  news¬ 
papers,  a  paste  pot,  large  scissors  and  a  pile  of 
paper  bags. 

"I’ll  leave  the  door  open,  Madame,"  she  said 
cheerfully,  "for  yon  need  to  see,  though  I  do 
not,  and  the  rent  is  cheaper  where  there  is  no 
window.  But  you’ll  not  mind  my  going  on 
with  my  work?"  she  added,  when  having  in¬ 
stalled  Ther  se  in  the„only  chair,  with  Ernes¬ 
tine  on  her  knee,  she  drew  the  table  to  the  side 
of  her  narro#  little  eonoh  ami  sat  down. 

"It  is  not  a  lucrative  industry— paper- bag 
making,"  she  went  on  merrily,  "and  time  is 
time,  ^nt  how  mnoh  better  than  nothing  I 
Yon  see  I  buy  these  old  newspapers  for  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  when  they  are  made  up  into  bags 
they  are  worth  six  cents  a  pound.  With  dili- 
genoe  I  can  eajca  ten  cents  a  day,  and  with  my 


Old  Age  pension  of  ten  cents  a  day  I  get  on 
none  too  ill.  ’  ’ 

Therese’s  heart,  like  little  Ernestine’s,  warmer 
to  this  kindly  old  woman,  so  cheerful  in  her 
dark  loneliness ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  own 
troubles  poured  themselves  out  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

"What  if  I  should  teach  you  and  the  little 
one  to  make  bags?"  asked  Mother  Celeste, 
when  the  story  was  done.  "It  is  not  too  labori¬ 
ous  for  you,  and  it  will  amuse  the  little  girl ; 
and  your  man  can  go  for  the  papers  and  carry 
back  the  bags.  ’  ’ 

"And  yours,  too.  Mother  Celeste?  On  that 
condition  I  gladly  accept  your  offer.  ’  ’ 

So  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  practice  the  paper  bag  business  went 
on  merrily.  Therese’s  room  became  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  before  long  both  Jean  and  George 
gave  their  hours  of  leisure  to  the  work.  Still, 
it  was  a  poor  business  for  an  able  bodied  man, 
and  Jean  spent  the  larger  half  of  his  time  look¬ 
ing  for  work. 

One  afternoon  every  week  Mother  Celeste  ab¬ 
sented  herself,  and  after  a  few  such  occasions 
she  invited  Therese  to  go  with  her  to  "her 
meeting,  ’  ’  including  Ernestine  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  a  long  walk,  down  the  broad 
Rue  Nationale,  and  it  brought  them  to  a  large 
hall  which,  by  its  open  timbered  roof,  by  the 
platform  and  harmonium  at  one  end,  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  reminded  Therese  strongly 
of  the  Bon  Berger.  Involuntarily  she  looked 
for  the  captain  lady,  bnt  though  there  were 
several  pleasant  looking  women  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  at  the  door,  the  captain  lady  was  not 
among  them.  Evidently  Ernestine  had  the 
same  impression,  for  with  the  first  hymn — 
which  happened  to  be  one  she  had  heard  on 
the  boat— she  caught  her  mother’s  hand,  and 
whispered,  "Mother,  is  the  captain  lady 
here?" 

Therese  whispered  to  Mother  Celeste  the 
question  whether  there  was  a  boat  connected 
with  this  meeting.  But  Mother  Celeste  only 
shook  her  head.  She  had  never  heard  of  any 
boat,  she  said. 

The  audience  was  entirely  composed  of  women 
and  little  children,  and  the  teachings  were 
entirely  addressed  to  the  women  as  mothers 
and  wives.  After  the  service  the  young  woman 
who  had  been  playing  the  harmonium  came  to 
Mother  Celeste,  who  greeted  her  eagerly  as 
Mile  Jeanne,  and  presented  her  new  friends. 

"You  are  ill,  are  you  not,"  asked  Mile 
Jeanne,  looking  attentively  at  Therese.  "  Would 
you  not  like  to  come  to  our  dispensary  to¬ 
morrow  at  10?  Wo  have  a  very  kind  physician, 
there  is  nothing  to  pay  and  there  is  altvays  a 
little  religious  service.  ’  ’ 

Therese  accepted  the  invitation.  That  dull 
pain  had  been  growing  more  persistent  the  past 
fortnight,  and  she  felt  her  strength  ebbing 
away.  So  leaving  Ernestine  with  the  kind  old 
blind  woman  she  presented  herself  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  dispensary. 

The  religious  service  made  no  impression 
upon  her ;  she  had  never  been  able  to  see  why 
her  husband  and  son  oared  so  mnoh  about  reli¬ 
gion.  She  was  simply  willing  to  spend  half  an 
hour  thus  if  this  was  the  condition  cf  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  advice.  But  the  consultation  with  the 
doctor  left  her  sorely  in  need  of  consolation, 
for  with  all  possible  kindness  he  had  told  her 
that  she  was  gravely  ill,  that  an  operation 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  she  ought  to  go 
to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  she  could  possibly 
make  arrangements  to  do  so. 

Mile  Jeanne  realized  the  severity  of  the 
blow,  and  she  walked  home  with  her,  but  it 
was  in  vain  that  she  sought  to  apply  the  con¬ 
solations  of  religion.  To  poor  ThSrdse  there 
was  no  consolation.  How  could  she  leave  her 
little  blind  child,  and  her  husband  and  son? 

{Continued  on  page  ts.) 
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THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Auburn  Seiunary  makes 
the  interesting  annonnce- 
ment  of  four  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  for  the  next  Seminary 
year.  The  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark  D.D.,  President  of 
the  United  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  will  deliver 
a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
the  Christian  Nurture  of 
PBE9.  8TBWART  the  YouBg.  The  Rev. 
George  William  Enox  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Union  Seminary  and  for  many  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  our  Board  to  Japan,  will  give 
six  lectures  on  the  Gospel  for  the  Gentiles. 
The  Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  our  Board  to  Mexico,  will  deliver 
five  lectures  on  the  Religions  Development 
and  Need  of  Latin  America.  The  Rev.  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Fulton,  a  missionary  of  our  church 
to  Canton,  China,  will  give  three  lectures 
upon  China  and  its  missionary  problem.  In 
addition  to  these  courses  there  are  to  be 
lectures  by  prominent  representatives  of  other 
denominations  upon  their  respective  churches 
and  by  distinguished  laymen  upon  various 
phases  of  clerical  character  and  work  from  a 
layman’s  point  of  view.  To  the  curriculum 
have  been  added  courses  of  instruction  on  the 
Sunday-school  and  young  people’s  work.  These 
courses  are  designed  to  thoroughly  inform  the 
coming  pastors  in  modern  Sunday-school 
meth^s  and  organization  and  in  the  various 
forms  of  young  people’s'aotivityT'* 

^The  President  also  makes  the  gratifying  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Hon.  Horace  B.  Silliman 
I^.J^^of  Cohoes,  has  given  $10,000  toward  the 
endowments  of  Professors’  chairs  and  that  the 
Misses  Willard  of  Auburn,  have  promised  to 
give  $10,000  of  each  $100,000  contributed  to  the 
Seminary  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
Seminary,  however,  needs  for  immediate  and 
pressing  enlargement  at  least  $300,000.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  equipped  of  our 
Seminaries,  this  effort  to  increase  its  endow¬ 
ment  should  meet  with  a  hearty  response. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

The  University  [of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  —  Considering  her  youth,  the  rapid 
growth  and  enlarging  sphere  of  infinence  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  mar¬ 
velous;  for  this  institution,  when  compared 
with  her  sisters,  is  an  infant.  Within  the  last 
sixty  years,  her  membership  has  risen  from 
six  students  to  thirty-five  hundred.  The  sound 
policy  of  the  Trustees  from  the  first  has  been 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  the  funds,  not  to 
the  construction  of  expensive  buildings,  but  to 
procuring,  as  instructors,  men  eminent  in  the 
several  branches  of  learning,  and  to  equipping 
the  laboratories  with  the  most  improved  ap¬ 
paratus.  Dr.  Tappan,  the  first  President,  with 
his  faculty  comprising  such  men  as  Frieze, 
Boise,  White,  Watson  and  Brunnon,  estab¬ 
lished  a  standard  which  has  never  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate. 

Although  an  institution  conducted  by  a  state 
for  the  benefit  of  her  own  children,  neverthe¬ 
less  Michigan’s  doors  are  open  to  the  world  at 
large ;  more  than  a  third  of  her  students  com¬ 
ing  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state.  In 
these  two  things,  her  high  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  her  open  door  policy,  lie  the  secret  of 
her  prosperity.  Far  from  being  hampered  by 
party  interests,  the  University  has  never  been 
a  bnffet  for  political  chicanery. 

When  in  1887,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  and  other 
cities  were  mentioned  to  the  legislature  as 
suitable Jsites  for  a  University,  the  Ann  Arbor 


Land  Company  stepped  forward  and  offered  the 
state  a  tract  containing  forty  acres.  This  in- 
finenced  the  legislature  in  its  decision,  and  its 
choice  has  proven  fortunate.  Ann  Arbor, 
while  possessing  all  of  the  advantages  of  a 
larger  city  is  free  from  its  undesirable  features. 
It  is  an  attractive  little  city  on  the  Huron,  one 
of  the  small  rivers  of  the  state.  The  country  is 
comparatively  rolling  and  the  scenery  lovely. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  much  attention 
been  paid  either  to  the  adornment  of  its  grounds 
or  the  erection  of  extensive  buildings ;  but  now 
Michigan  can  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
this  respect.  The  two  largest  buildings  are  the 
University  Hall  and  the  Library,  the  former 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  three  thousand,  the 
latter  contains  a  fine  collection  of  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  maps  and  works  of  art.  Most  popular 
among  the  students  is  the  Waterman  Gymna¬ 
sium,  recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  $65, 000. 
The  young  women  have  a  building  of  their 
own,  the  Barbour  Gymnasium,  costing  $60,- 
000.  These  two  buildings  with  the  Regent’s 
Athletic  Field,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  campus,  give  the  students  all 
needed  opportunity  for  physical  development. 

Few  colleges  possess  museums  containing 
more  varied  or  valuable  collections  than  that 
of  Michigan.  Her  astromonical  observatory  is 
one  of  which  any  university  might  well  be 
proud.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  and  laboratories,  while  they 
do  not  present  a  very  pretentious  appearance, 
are  well  equipped  with  an  unsurpassed  assort¬ 
ment  of  apparatus.  Some  twenty  buildings 
^re  owned  by  the  University,  aggregating  in 
value  more  than  a  million  dollars.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  grouped  together 
on  the  campus.  They  form  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  group,  with  wooded  paths  and  well 
kept  lawns  filling  in  the  spaces  between. 

HThe  University  has  departments  of  Lit¬ 
erature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Law,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College,  and  the  College  of  Den¬ 
tal  Surgery.  The  department  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  that  of 
Law,  conduct  Summer  Schools,  the  former 
has  also  a  Graduate  School.  Each  de¬ 
partment  has  its  own  faculty,  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  of  which  form  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Senate.  At  the  head  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  President  Angell,  who  has  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  its  growth  and  advanoment 
than  any  other  man  living  or  dead.  His 
administration  began  twenty- nine  years 
ago.  During  this  period  great  changes 
have  taken  place;  buildings  have  been 
erected,  laboratories  equipped,  the  ourri- 
onlnm  strengthened,  the  length  of  the 
Law  and  Medical  courses  doubled  and 
the  attendance  has  notably  increased. 
“Michigan”  now  ranks  with  the  best 
educational  institutions  in  the  world. 

Although  a  secular  institution,  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  mental  needs  do  not 
lack  for  nourishment.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  at  Ann  Arbor  throw  open  their 
doors  to  the  students,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  many  avail  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege.  Religions  societies  have  been  established 
for  the  students  by  most  of  the  churches. 

The  Tappan  Presbyterian  Association 
brings  the  Presbyterian  students  into  closer 
communion  with  each  other,  and  increases 
their  infinence  in  advancing  the  caanse  of 
humanity.  It  has  a  good  theological  library 
and  conducts  annual  courses  on  church  history 
and  church  work.  It  occupies  a  building  of 
its  own,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Senator 
McMillan,  for  whom  it  was  named.  A 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society,  the  Hobart 
Guild,  owns  a  spacious  building,  Harris  Hall, 
named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Harris,  whose  zeal¬ 


ous  efforts  culminated  in  its  erection  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $30,000.  The  society  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  equal  amount,  which  is 
employed  in  maintaining  the  building  and  a 
course  of  lectures.  Oonnected  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  Wesleyan  Guild, 
which  conducts  a  course  of  lectures,  an  endow¬ 
ment  having  been  received  from  Henry  M. 
Loud  for  that  purpose.  The  Unitarian  Ghnrch 
has  a  society  of  its  own  called  the  Unity  Club, 
while  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  has  organ¬ 
ized  the  Inland  League.  The  Roman  Catholic 
interest  of  Ann  Arbor  has  formed  the  Foley 
Guild,  with  objects  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  groups.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
Students’  Christian  Association,  which  exerts  a 
direct  infinence  on  the  students  and  reaches 
many  that  a  denominational  one  cannot.  Its 
infinence  is  particularly  felt  among  the  new 
students.  It  owns  a  beautiful  building  and 
conducts  religions  exercises  and  lectures, 
which  are  attended  by  a  large  contingent  of 
students.  As  these  societies  work  in  harmony, 
all  with  a  common  purpose,  they  exert  a  vast 
infinence  for  good.  Parents  contemplating 
sending  their  children  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  need  not  fear  that  they  will  miss 
the  spiritual  infiuences  of  home. 

H.  R.  Barrows. 

COLLEGES. 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  — The  motto  upon 
its  seal  is  “True  knowledge  with  pure  faith” — 
Sciencia  vera  cum  fide  pura.  The  history  and 
the  present  attitude  of  the  institution  represent 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  realize  this  ideal  union 
of  trained  scholarship  and  Christian  character. 


The  friends  of  Christian  education  in  the 
pioneer  days  were  attracted  to  Beloit,  on  the 
Southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  because  it 
was  “a  hundred  miles  from  everywhere” — 
eighty-five  from  Milwaukee,  ninety  from 
Chicago,  ninety  from  the  Mississippi.  The 
town  was  further  known  for  its  interMt  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  education,  bearing  then  as  now,  a 
marked  New  England  stamp.  In  1846,  two 
years  before  Wisconsin  became  a  state,  a  college 
charter  was  obtained  by  sixteen  incorporators. 
Of  these  sixteen,  eight  were  Presbyterians  and 
eight  Oongregationalists ;  eight  were  from 
Illinois,  eight  from  Wisoonsin;  eight  were 
ministers,  eight  laymen— a  distribution  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  Catholic  comprehensiveness  which 
has  always  characterized  the  college. 
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In  1847  the  first  bnilding  was  began,  and  the  ods.  Student  life  has  blossomed  ont  in  athletic  chapel,  Pearson’s  Hall  of  Science,  and  Emerson 
first  Freshman  class  organized.  The  first  Presi-  activities,  in  musical  and  social  organizations.  Hall,  a  beautiful  home  for  women.  Endow- 

dent,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  came  three  years  Beloit  has  won  three  first  prizes  and  five  times  ments  have  been  increased  from  $200, 000  to 

later  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  held  second  honors  in  the  interstate  oratorical  $500,000,  but  are  still  wofnlly  inadequate  to 

Church  in  Milwaukee.  The  coarse  of  study  contests.  Her  ball  teams  hold  their  own  with  the  opportunitiies  of  the  institution, 

was  modeled  upon  that  of  Yale,  whence  came  those  of  the  universities  with  times  as  many  Beloit  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the 
most  of  the  early  instructors.  students.  Meanwhile  more  important,  but  straggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ideals  of 

Religious  infiuences  have  been  strongly  felt  less  spectacular  successes  have  been  achieved  thorough  Christian  culture.  Her  work  to-day 
in  the  life  of  the  college  from  the  first.  The  in  the  work  of  the  class-room  and  the  labora-  shows  the  possibility  of  infusing  into  the 
forms  of  their  expression  have  varied  from  tory.  The  majority  of  the  young  men  are  still  educational  methods  of  the  twentieth  century 

_ _ _  _  “working  their  way”  in  whole  or  in  the  same  spirit  that  gave  power  to  the  training 

part.  in  the  simpler  curriculum  of  the  Christian 

The  beautiful  chapel,  erected  in  1892,  college  of  the  earlier  days.  Her  past  and  her 
is  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the  present  give  promise  of  a  yet  brighter  future, 
college.  The  students  join  with  a  very  college  notes. 

,  exceptional  heartiness  in  the  required  Robert  D.  Wilson  D.D.,  to  be  in- 

augurated  September  21,  Professor  of  Semitic 
f  \  hour’s  Vesper  service  on  Sunday.  The  Testament  Criticism,  at 

I  A,  voluntary  religious  organizations  lure  prinoeton,  contemplates  establishing  with  his 

liHl  JfeVW  !  the  present  year  has  ^.^neagues,  Dr.  Davis.  Dr.  Vos  and  Mr.  Boyd, 

fTl  I  attendance  ^  department  of  Semitic  philosophy, 

and  interest  at  the  mid-week  prayer-  both  elementary  and  advanced  in- 

Assyrian,  the  Aramaic  dialects,  Ethiopic  and 

>  -  sisted  notso  much  in  material  wealth  ^ther  Semitic  tongues,  comparative  grammar 

:  -  -C.  '  •  «in  the  personall  y  of  the  men  whose  literature  of  these  peoples 

,,t,  '  ^  lives  have  been  bnilt  into  the  life  of  the 

' :  institution.  The  newer  members  of  the 

'  Faculty,  many  of  them  sons  of  the  col-  ^he  new  term  at  the  Pacific  Theological 

lege,  give  evidence  down  to  the  most  Seminary  began  August  21,  President  McLean 
'  recent  appointees,  of  thorough  training  10-20  A.M.  on  Manliness 

.  and  original  teaching  power.  President  1?  I’l*®  ^^°^eter. 

i  Edward  D.  Eaton,  now  in  his  four-  The  Rev.  William  Park  Armstrong  Jr.,  who 
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oial  labors  directed  withont  reference  to  a  week 
or  ten  days  bat  until  the  work  of  God  is  mani¬ 
festly  wrought.  After  all,  the  chief  philosophy 
of  revival  work  as  to  method  is  by  continuity 
of  impression  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  un¬ 
converted  the  solemn  reality  of  the  things 
surely  believed  among  ns.  This,  of  coarse,  is 
but  the  human  side  of  it.  Nevertheless  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  great  modern  city  or  com¬ 
munity  or  even  a  single  church  in  these 
plethoric  days  of  ours  can  be  moved  or  stirred 
without  long  continued  and  persistent  preach¬ 
ing,  day  by  day,  and  if  you  will  from  house 
to  house,  as  was  Paul’s  custom  in  Ephesus. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  venture  to  suggest 
what  I  believe  will  be  the  line  of  teaching  by 
the  future  evangelist  or  evangelistic  pastor. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  ethical  life  does 
not  and  properly  cannot  begin  until  after  a 
man  is  won  to  Christ.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  all  the  other  high  ethical  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  are  both  meaningless 
and  practically  powerless  to  the*  nnregenerated 
man.  The  work  of  the  evangelist  is  to  win 
souls  for  Christ,  it  is  the  work  of  the  pastor 
and  teacher  to  instruct  and  build  up  such  souls 
in  the  ethical  life.  For  our  message  we  must 
primarily  go  to  the  Gospels,  using  the  later 
teachings  of  the  Apostles  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
terpretation  and  fuller  illustration.  In  choos¬ 
ing  an  illustrative  text  no  better  one  could  be 
selected  than  the  blessed  one  recorded  in  John 
iii.  16;  Christ’s  own  words  containing  the 
proclamation  of  the  central  truth  of  the  entire 
self-revelation  of  God. 

1.  God’s  love  for  the  world— the  whole  world 
— not  man  alone  but  the  whole  creation.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  man  is  the  highest  object  of  God’s 
love  and  the  object  of  his  fullest  love:  but  he 
oareth  for  the  sparrows,  for  sheep  and  oxen, 
for  the  lilies  and  the  grass  of  the  field ;  and  in 
preaching  this  love  of  God  the  coming  evan- 

gelist  will  not  arbitrarily  separate  man  from 
is  natural  environment  and  curse  the  world 
which  God’s  love  created.  The  solidarity  of 
earth  and  man  and  all  the  creatures  of  God  is 
necessary  to  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God. 
There  may  be  in  reserve  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  just  as  there  is  a  new  man,  but  God 
loves  the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  and 
cares  for  them  in  his  providential  reign  just  as 
he  cares  for  and  loves  the  old  man  for  whom 
Christ  died.  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  painful  sympathy  with  man,  in 
whose  sin  in  some  way  it  has  become  a  sharer, 
but  “in  the  regeneration’’  the  whole  creation 
will  be  delivered  and  brought  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

2.  The  end  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world.  Nothing  short  of 
this.  He  “will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,’’ 
even  as  Christ  “died  for  all,”  “tasting  death 
by  the  grace  of  God  for  every  man,”  being  set 
forth  indue  time  “  a  ransom  for  alL”  This 
great  truth  must  be  insisted  upon  and  the  Gos- 

Esl  rescued  from  the  narrow  limitations  which 
ave  been  put  npcn  it  by  the  hyper-Calvin- 
ist. 

3.  Toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  end 
God  has  given  his  only  begotten  Son  to  be  the 
sin-bearer  and  Redeemer  of  the  world;  the 
eternal  Son  himself  gladly  doing  the  Father’s 
will  in  this,  giving  his  life  “a  ransom  for 
many,”  and  “shedding  his  blood  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins,  ’’  as  he  hath  said. 


Pewter 

Absolutely  Pure 


Makes  hot  breakfast-breads  wholesome — no 
yeast  germs,  no  alum.  Makes  cake,  biscuit 
and  pastry  of  superior  fineness,  flavor  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  Makes  food  that  will  keep  moist  and 
sweet.  Is  most  economical,  because  it -is  the 
purest  and  greatest  in  leavening  strength.  In 
the  easy,  expeditious  preparation  of  the  finer 
cakes  and  pastries.  Royal  is  indispensable. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  baking  powders  made 
from  alum.  Such  powders  are  sold  cheap,  because 
they  cost  but  a  few  cents  per  pound.  Not  only 
will  they  spoil  the  cake,  but  alum  is  a  corro¬ 
sive  acid,  which  taken  in  food  means  injury  to  health. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


money ;  or  the  shepherd  going  ont  for  his  lost 
sheep;  or  the  happy  company  engaged  in  a 
wedding  festival ;  or  the  gM  father  welooming 
book  a  pro^gal  son ;  in  his  large  and  healthfnl 
democracy,  teing  at  once  the  willing  raest  of 
the  aristoaratio  Pharisee  or  the  despuMd  pnbli- 
oan,  the  ready  teaoher  and  Saviour  of  Nioode- 
mus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  the  ontoaat 
women  who  were  draw  to  him  by  his  irresisti* 
ble  sympathy  and  their  despair  of  help  in  any 
other;  in  his  sympathy  with  the  politloal  and 
sooiologioal  world,  rendering  to  Osesar  as  oheer* 
fully  and  datifnlly  as  he  did  to  God  and  always 
having  compassion  on  the  multitude  who  are 
as  sheep  withont  a  shepherd. 

6.  The  coming  evangelist  ought  to  make  his 
appeal  to  the  whole  man,  as  he  should  seek  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  man,  spirit,  soul  and 
body.  He  will  not  exalt  the  soul  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  body,  or  salvation  at  the  expense 
of  sound  physic^  health.  He  will  not  exalt 
heaven  and  the  world  to  oome  at  the  expense 
of  the  earth  and  the  world  that  now  is;  he 
will  not  magnify  eternal  life  at  the  expense  of 
natural  life.  Both  this  world  and  time  as  well 
as  heaven  and  eternity  belong  to  God  and  we 
belong  to  God  and  to  both  worlds.  He  will 
appeal  to  the  whole  manhood  of  even  the  poor¬ 
est  and  sinfulest  mRn ;  to  his  intellimnoe,  to 
his  oonsoienoe  and  to  his  reason;  to  nis  emo¬ 
tional  nature,  his  loves  and  hatreds,  to  his 
hopes  and  fea^  to  his  sense  of  and  loi^ng  for 
that  which  is  higher  and  better,  in  a  word  to 
his  well  being  both  here  and  herMfter ;  he  will 
appeal  to  his  love,  to  his  gratitude ;  and  to  all 
the  ideal  potentialities  of  his  nature.  He  will 
exclude  neither  heaven  nor  heU  from  his 
horizon. 

He  will  be  no  pessimist  seeing  no  good  in  the 
world  or  man  and  no  hope  for  the  world  but  in 
its  destruction.  Nor  will  be  be  an  optimistic 
fool  making  light  of  sin,  sorrow,  suffering  and 
death,  painting  life  in  radiant  colors  withont 
shadows,  making  it  a  fair  holiday  without  the 
necessity  of  heroic  strenuousness  in  lighting 
sin  and  striving  after  rlghteonsnoos. 

In  a  word  the  coming  evanmlist  must  be  a 
broad  and  true  man,  who  while  not  parting 
from  the  old  treasures  of  troth,  will  be  in  large 
sympathy  with  much  of  the  new  truth  that 
has  in  these  latter  days  broken  out  of  God’s 
Word. 


it  away ;  but  they  should  know  that  in  choos¬ 
ing  sin  they  choose  death  with  all  that  death 
implies  in  spite  of  all  God’s  love. 

6.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  “  intelligent  per¬ 
sonal  power  of  God’’  waiting  to  energize  the 
word  in  man’s  oonsoienoe,  ' '  to  convince  him 
of  sin,  righteousness  and  judgment;’’  to  re¬ 
generate  man’s  nature  and  build  up  in  him  a 
righteous,  holy  and  beautiful  character. 

6.  All  this  presupposes  the  existence  and 
presence  in  man  of  a  contrary  mind,  an  evil 
moral  force  which  is  called  sin,  at  once  guilty 
and  inexcusable.  Not  the  sin  of  the  pimtheist 
to  be  contemplated  with  mild  philosophic  com¬ 
placency,  nor  the  half  shadowy  conception  of 
Browning’s  optimistic  philosophy;  but  the  de¬ 
testable  and  hateful  and  guilty  principle  in 
man  which  Jesus  did  not  attempt  to  account 
for,  but  which  he  heroically  recognized  as  the 
defiling  and  damning  fact  in  man’s  moral 
nature,  hateful  and  obnoxious  to  God,  and  in 
some  mysterious  way  dealt  with  for  man’s  sake 
by  the  sufferings  i^-doath  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  at  Jerusalem.  That  sacrifice  being  at 
once  the  largest  measure  of  God’s  love  for  sin¬ 
ful  rriAn,  the  most  awful  expression  of  his  de¬ 
testation  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  the  fullest  ex¬ 
pression  and  measure  of  his  wrath  against  it. 

6.  The  coming  evangelist  ought  to  be  in  full¬ 
est  sympathy  with  the  large  and  generous  life 
of  Christ  iu  his  love  of  nature  as  seen  in  the 
harvest  fields  and  the  lilies,  in  the  birds  and 
in  the  red  sunset  skies  and  in  the  terrible 
storms  beating  alike  upon  houses  founded  on 
rook  or  sand;  in  his  sympathy  with  men  in 
their  commonest  and  most  homely  ooonpakions, 
as  the  man  plowing  and  sowing  in  the  field ; 
as  the  woman  with  her  dough ;  or  with  her 
broom  sweeping  the  house  for  a  lost  pleoe  of 


Eruptions 

Pimples,  boils,  tetter,  eczema  or  salt 
rheum. 

Are  signs  of  diseased  blood. 

Their  radical  and  permanent  cure,  there¬ 
fore,  consists  in  curing  the  blood. 

Angus  Fisher,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  Paul 
Keeton,  Woodstock,  Ala.,  were  greatly 
troubled  with  boils.  Mrs.  Delia  Lord^, 
Leominster.  Mass.,  had  pimples  all  over  her 
body ;  so  did  R.  W.  Garretson,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  The  brother  of  Sadie  E.  Stock- 
mar,  87  Miller  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was 
afQicted  with  eczema  so  severely  that  his 
hands  became  a  “  mass  of  sores.” 

These  sufferers,  like  thousands  of  others, 
have  voluntarily  testified  to  their  complete 
cure  by 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Thill  areat  medicine  acts  directly,  and  peculiar¬ 
ly  on  the  b.ood,  rids  it  of  all  humors,  and  makes 


it  pore  and  healthy. 


cure  oonstl 
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How  could  she  endure  the  horrors  of  an  opera¬ 
tion? 

Good  old  Mother  Oeleste  was  a  more  practical 
comforter  than  Mile  Jeanne,  for  she  at  once 
offered  to  take  entire  charge  of  Ernestine,  and 
eren  to  “do  for’’  Jean  and  George.  “It  is  as 
easy  to  make  bread  soup  for  four  as  for  one,  ’  ’ 
she  said ;  and  by  this  time  bread  soup — that  last 
resource  of  the  very  poor  in  France,  made  of 
stale  bread  and  water,  with  if  possible  a  bit  of 
lard  and  an  onion— had  become  the  staple  diet 
of  the  Poele  family. 

And  BO  pioor  Therese  went  to  the  hospital, 
and  down  into  that  darkness  which  may  be 
the  darkness  of  death.  But  her  outdoor  life 
and  sturdy  i>easant  health  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  and  serious  though  the  operation  was, 
the  day  came  at  last  when  Mile  Jeanne  could 
bring  Mother  Oeleste  and  little  Ernestine  to  see 
her. 

She  left  them  alone  and  went  to  another  bed, 
beside  which  a  young  lady  was  sitting.  But 
a  few  minutes  later  both  women  crossed  the 
ward,  and  Henriette  Oaroff,  taking  Theresa’s 
hand,  said  kindly,  “Have  I  not  seen  yon  on 
the  Bon  Berger?  Is  not  this  the  little  blind 
girl  in  whom  Mrs.  Pipotin  is  so  much  inter¬ 
ested?’’ 

It  was  a  happy  moment  for  Therese,  but  to 
little  Ernestine  it  seemed  to  be  an  occasion  of 
especial  joy.  She  fondled  Henriette’ s  hand  as 
she  stood  beside  her,  and  when  at  last  Henriette 
turned  from  the  mother  to  speak  to  the  child, 
the  little  one  whispered  in  her  ear,  “Do  you 
know  Dr.  Jesus?’’ 

Henriette  hstd  heard  the  pathetic  story  of 
this  little  girl’s  untutored  faith,  and  she  simply 
answered,  “Yes,  dear,  I  know  him.  He  loves 
ns  both.  ’  ’ 

From  that  hour  things  went  better  with  the 
afflicted  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oaroff  gave 
them  what  was  far  better  than  material  aid, 
counsel,  interest,  the  benefit  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  Work  was  found  for  Jean  in  the  railroad 
yaj^s,  and  little  Ernestine,  released  from  her 
duty  of  bread  winner,  was  taken  every  day  to 
that  school  for  the  blind  to  which  the  child 
had  looked  forward  with  longing.  George 
and  his  father  were  directed  to  the  Mission 
hall  in  the  Rue  Nationale  and  found  to  their 
joy  that  the  Mission,  though  Mother  Celeste 
hsid  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  was  connected 
with  the  Boat.  Best  of  all,  Henriette  Caroff 
came  almost  daily  to  Therese ’s  bedside,  and 
in  her  simple  teachings  the  sick  woman  began 
to  awaken  to  an  interest  in  her  own  salvation. 

As  Henriette  sat  beside  Therese's  bed,  tell¬ 
ing  the  simple  Bible  stories  which  were  what 
she  could  best  understand,  other  invalids  would 
gather  around  them.  ‘  ‘  Why  have  I  never  heard 
that  before?’’  one  would  ask;  “it  is  all  so 
plain  that  we  can  understand  it.’’  “Yes,” 
another  would  say,  “they  never  explain  thines 
like  that  in  our  church.  If  they  had  I  should 
have  been  a  better  woman.  ’’ 

“May  I  come,  too?’’  asked  a  stranger  one 
day.  She  was  a  slight  gipsey-looking  girl, 
with  a  tiny  baby  in  her  arms,  and  her  wan  face 
wore  an  expression  of  unutterable  sadness. 

“To  be  sure,’’  said  Henriette  kindly.  “Are 
yon  just  oome  in?’’  She  looked  at  the  infant 
which  seemed  to  be  only  a  few  weeks  old. 

“I  have  just  been  discharged  from  the  ma¬ 
ternity  wa^’’  the  girl  answered,  “but  I  have 
no  home  to  go  to,  for  my  husband  is  in  the 
men’^ward  across  the  hall. ’’ 
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‘  ‘  Let  me  go  with  yon  to  see  him,  ’  ’  said 
Henriette,  and  bidding  the  other  women  good¬ 
bye  and  taking  the  infant  from  its  mother’s 
weak  arms,  she  went  with  her  to  the  men’s 
ward-  It  needed  the  name  on  the  card  above 
tbe  bed  for  Henriette  to  recognize  Robin  Ar- 
naud,  so  wasted  was  he,  so  evidently  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption.  But  bis  name  re¬ 
called  clearly  the  time  when  she  had  seen  him 
and  his  young  wife  in  the  ball  at  Chatillon, 
early  in  the  preceding  spring. 

The  poor  young  fellow  was  touched  to  the 
heart  at  seeing  bis  child  in  Henriette’s  arms. 
“She  will  never  know  me,’’  he  said,  softly 
touching  the  little  downy  head,  ' '  but  now  that 
you  have  had  her  in  your  arms  I  can  leave  her 
with  a  quiet  heart.  I  can  trust  you  to  be  a 
friend  to  my  poor  little  wife,  can  I  not?’’ 

“You  may  indeed,’’  said  Henriette,  “but 
she  has  a  better  Friend,  you  know.’’ 

“Yes,  I  know,’’  he  replied,  “but  she  does 
not,  poor  little  Fantine,  and  you  will  be  his 
angel  to  her.’’ 

When  Henriette  went  home  that  evening  to 
the  apartment  of  three  tiny  rooms  which  she 
had  made  so  bright  a  home  for  her  colporteur 
husband,  and  so  grateful  a  shelter  for  the  much 
perplexed  man  who  had  once  been  Father  Char- 
bonnet,  it  was  to  ask  the  latter  if  he  would  not 
be  a  friend  to  Robin  Amand  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  short  life.  From  that  day 
while  the  young  man  lived  Antoine  Gharbonnet 
was  daily  at  his  bedside.  Perhaps  Henriette 
had  divined  that  the  task  of  smoothing  the  dy¬ 
ing  pillow  of  one  who  knew  in  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  would  enoour^e  tbe  former  priest, 
whose  problem  had  arisen  from  his  own  inabil¬ 
ity  to  bring  comfort  to  the  troubled,  and  would 
help  him  to  solve  his  own  problem ;  but  whether 
or  not  she  had  foreseen  it,  this  was  the  result. 
As  Robin’s  lamp  of  life  burned  more  and  more 
feebly,  Antoine  Gharbonnet  walked  beside  him 
in  the  dark  valley  with  an  ever  firmer  and 
more  assured  tread,  and  the  day  when  the 
clear  light  of  heaven  broke  upon  his  soul  was 
the  day  when  kneeling  beside  Robin’s  pillow, 
the  dying  man’s  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  parting  soul  to  God  in  a  prayer  full 
of  exulting  confidence,  and  gently  closed  the 
sightless  eyes  when  they  had  looked  their  last 
on  earth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brodart  had  oome  up  from  Sens 
to  Pstfis  for  the  days  which  included  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Mission,  and  they  joined  the 
sorrowful  little  group  which  followed  Robin 
to  the  grave — his  gipsey  wife  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  Antoine  Qbarbonnet  and  the  Gar- 
offs.  Turning  away  from  the  grave,  Fifine’s 
quick  eye  noticed  the  extreme  exhaustion  of 
tile  young  widow,  and  asking  her  husband 
to  go  forward  and  call  a  cab,  she  took  the 
babv  in  her  arms  and  walked  beside  the  mother 
to  the  cemetery  gates.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  had  a  baby  in  her  arms  since  her  own 
children  died,  and  with  a  rush  of  unutterable 
tenderness  she  clasped  the  poor  little  waif 
closely  to  her  bosom. 

“What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  baby  and 
yourself?’’  she  asked  when  they  were  seated 
in  the  carriage. 

Fantine  shook  her  head.  “I  do  not  know. 
He  asked  me  not  to  put  it  with  the  Sisters, 
and  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  oare  for  it  and 
work,”  she  said  dispiritedly.  Then  added 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “He  said  tome,  ‘Bring 
her  up  to  love  Jesus,  ’  bat  how  can  I?— I  hate 
this  big  oity,’’  she  crie^  her  languid  indiffer¬ 
ence  giving  way  to  rassion.  “I  want  to  go 
back  to  my  people.  They  would  be  good  to 
me— they  would  take  oare  of  me.  Only  sfie” — 
touching  the  baby’s  little  head,  “could  never 
learn  about  Jesus  there.  My  pMple  don’t  know 
him.  And  I  promised  Robin.  ’’ 

“Would  you  rive  up  your  baby  if  you  were 
sure  she  would  oe  taught  about  Jesus?’’  asked 
Fifine  after  some  reflection. 

Fantine  also  reflected.  “My  pe<mle  would  be 
good  to  her,”  she  said,  “but  Bobm  would  not 


like  her  to  be  with  them,  and  I  could  never  sleep 
quiet  if  he  was  displeased  with  me.  I  think 
he  would  rather  I  gave  her  up  than  that.  ’  ’ 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  poor  lodging 
where  Fantine  and  the  baby  had  found  shelter. 
“We  will  think  about  it,’’  said  Fifine  hur¬ 
riedly.  “lam  glad  you  want  to  meet  your 
husband’s  wishes. ’’’  She  held  the  baby  close 
for  a  moment ;  already  it  had  found  its  way  to 
her  inmost  heart. 

When,  two  or  three  days  later,  Mrs.  Brodart’s 
friends  learned  that  she  had  bought  a  baby, 
actually  paying  its  mother  thirty  francs  as  the 
only  way  of  making  her  understand  that  her 
baby  was  now  legally  tbe  property  of  another, 
there  were  many  gentle  remonstrances.  “A 
gipsey  mother — a  consumptive  father,  bad 
blood,  physical  and  moral,  ’  ’  they  said.  “What 
can  you  hope  to  make  of  her?’’  But  Fifine 
only  clasped  the  baby  tighter  in  her  arms— 
those  arms  that  bad  ached  so  sorely  for  the 
weight  of  a  little  child— and  said  softly, 

“She  was  God’s  child  before  she  was  theirs. 
He  has  said  to  me,  ‘Take  this  child  and  nurse 
it  for  me;'  and  be  will  give  me  tbe  only  wages 
that  are  worth  asking  for —her  immortal  soul.  ’’ 
And  whatever  others  might  think,  Bellah 
Pipotin,  who  with  her  husband  and  children 
had  also  come  to  Paris  to  join  in  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  Mission,  felt  sure  that 
her  friend  had  done  right. 

Before  this  time  Therese  had  gone  back  to 
her  family,  recovered  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
in  a  physical  sense.  In  the  hospital  under  Mrs. 
Garoff’s  teachings  she  bad  at  last  come  to 
a  sense  of  sin,  and  then  to  an  apprehension  of 
what  Ghrist  had  done  for  her.  “Since  you 
taught  me,  Madame,’’  she  said  to  Henriette, 
“I  am  different,  quite  different.  I  feel  as  if 
a  load  were  gone  from  me.  I  am  lighter,  much 
lighter  and  happier.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be 
saved  by  any  outward  thing,  but  just  by  Jesus, 
who  let  himself  be  crucified  for  our  sin.  And 
I  feel  like  a  different  person.  Instead  of  grumb¬ 
ling  because  Jean  was  so  long  out  of  work,  I  pray 
to  the  Lord,  and  I  try  to  remember  what  I 
have  heard  read  and  sung.  It  is  sad  not  to  be 
able  to  read  for  oneself,  but  George  reads  to 
us,  and  he  reads  all  the  tracts  I  get  at  tbe 
Mothers’  Meeting.  Last  evening  he  read  ns 
such  a  touching  story  that  it  made  ns  cry,  all 
three.  ’  ’ 

The  Anniversary  was  celebrated  in  another 
hall  than  that  of  the  Rue  Nationale,  which  had 
become  a  second  home  to  Jean  and  George 
Poele  and  to  Therese  also  since  she  came  out 
of  the  hospital,  but  they  all  found  their  way 
to  it.  It  was  the  station  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  the  celebrated  dance  hall  of  former 
years,  the  hall  where  Louise  Michel  had  made 
her  most  lurid  anarchistic  speeches,  but  where 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  hundreds  have  found 
the  way  of  life.  There,  in  the  group  gathered 
around  the  sweet  faced,  silver- voiced  woman 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


vrho  no  less  than  her  now  sainted  husband  was 
the  founder  of  this  remarkable  Mission,  George 
saw  the  captain  lady  who  was  the  lode  star  of 
his  life.  She  saw  him,  too,  and  smiled,  and 
later,  when  the  more  formal  exercises  were 
over  she  came  down  the  room  to  her  old  friends. 

“And  how  little  Ernestine  is  grown  I”  she 
exclaimed.  “And  are  yon  all  well— yon 
Therese,  yon  Jean,  yon  George?” 

They  told  her  of  their  welfare,  and  how 
happy  Ernestine  was  now  that  she  could  “al¬ 
most  read”  with  those  intelligent  little  fingers 
that  made  baskets  and  paper  bags  and  were 
learning  to  nse  knitting  needles.  But  Ernes¬ 
tine  put  her  arm  around  the  captain  lady’s 
neck  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  “Will  Dr. 
Jesus  let  me  go  where  he  lives  when  I  have 
learned  all  the  lessons  in  that  school?” 

“Yes,  dear  child,”  Bellah  whispered  gently, 
*'when  yon  have  learned  all  the  lessons  in  this 
school,  ’  ’  and  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart  at 
the  brave  self-control  of  this  little  child,  the 
long  desire  for  sight  hidden  away  so  carefully 
in  her  heart  lest  it  should  grieve  those  who 
loved  her. 

“Is  this  a  little  blind  girl,  Mrs.  Pipotin?” 
asked  a  voice  at  her  side,  and  she  looked  up  to 
see  Professor  Valgrand. 

“You  here.  Professor,  ”  she  exclaimed.  “We 
hardly  could  have  hoped  for  such  an  evidence 
of  interest  as  this.  ’  ’ 

“I  have  been  here  many  times  since  my  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  ’  ’  he  replied  gravely.  *  ‘  My  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  grows  deeper  every  day. 
But  this  little  child,  may  I  look  at  her  eyes  a 
moment?’ 

He  examined  them  carefully,  asked  many 
questions  of  the  mother  as  to  the  malady  which 
had  brought  on  the  blindness,  and  finally  made 
an  appointment  with  Therese  to  bring  Ernes¬ 
tine  to  bis  clinic.  As  he  went  away  the  child, 
who  had  been  entirely  silent  but  whose  cheeks 
had  flushed  with  an  ever  deepening  color,  ex- 
olaimed  in  an  awed  whisper, 

“Was  that  Dr.  Jesus?  Has  he  come?” 

“No,  dear  child,  ”  said  Fellah  tenderly,  “not 
Dr.  Jesus,  but  a  friend  of  his  who  loves  little 
children.  ’  ’  The  dread  of  exciting  groundless 
hope  was  strong  upon  her,  and  she  was  glad  to 
let  George  lead  the  little  girl  away  while  she 
impressed  upon  the  parents  the  necessity  of 
prudence  and  self-control,  of  saying  no  word 
which  could  arouse  a  hope  in  the  child’s  mind. 

But  little  Ernestine  went  home  radiant.  “It 
was  Dr.  Jesus,  I  know,  ’  ’  she  confided  to  George. 
“I  could  tell  by  the  way  his  fingers  touched 
my  eyes.  He  is  going  to  make  me  see.  ’  ’ 

And  when,  a  few  days  later  they  told  her  to 
be  a  brave  little  girl  and  let  the  doctor  do 
what  he  thought  best,  she  yielded  herself  into 
bis  bands  with  a  smile,  saying,  “It  i»  Dr.  Jesus, 
isn’t  it?”  They  had  not  the  heart  to  contradict 
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her,  and  she  passed  into  nnoonsciousness  with 
the  smile  still  upon  her  lips.  And  when,  after 
days  of  patient  waiting,  waiting  all  the  more 
patient  because  of  the  child’s  firm  conviction 
that  it  was  Dr.  Jesns  who  so  tenderly  handled 
her,  at  last  the  bandage  was  raised  and 
parents,  brother,  physician  waited  with  bated 
breath  for  the  result,  the  great  oculist’s  eyes 
overflowed  with  blissful  tears  as  the  little 
child,  reaching  out  both  hands  to  him  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Dear  Dr.  Jesns,  I  did  wait  till  you 
were  ready,  and  now  yon  have  made  me  see.’’ 

THE  END. 
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OUK  MANY  EXCURSIONS. 

The  many  delightful  invitations  that  come 
for  our  people  this  summer  give  great  variety 
to  our  Fresh  Air  Work,  and  show  how  the 
interest  of  friends  in  the  country  is  constantly 
increasing ;  and  that  they  have  come  to  realize 
the  pleasure  they  can  give  and  receive  in  this 
way,  and  how  easy  it  is  thus  to  come  into 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  “the  Other 
Half’  ’  even  when  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  city. 

The  comments  of  the  women  and  children  on 
their  return  home  are  both  amnsing  and  pathetic 
and  always  appreciative  of  the  opportnnities 
that  have  been  enjoyed. 

One  of  oar  mothers  after  spending  a  week  at 
the  Health  Home  on  Coney  Island,  remarked: 
“They  showed  me  an  awful  lot  of  respect; 
and  I  enjoyed  it  everlastingly  I  They  liked  the 
way  I  chastised  my  children  and  they  liked 
the  way  my  children  acted.  They  liked  me 
and  I  danced  and  sang  in  both  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  entertainment  on  Tuesday  evening.  ” 
The  poor  woman  had  not  expected  such  flatter¬ 
ing  commendation,  and  was  encouraged  beyond 
measure  to  find  that  her  ways  might  be  so 
approved  by  her  courteous  hostesses. 

A  recent  letter  from  Miss  Orawford  shows 
the  varied  character  of  the  invitations  and  of 
the  parties  that  are  going  and  coming  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  them  all  daring  this  vacation  season. 
She  says:  “The  work  is  most  flourishing  and 
the  Fresh  Air  doings  are  all  so  interesting.  A 
Tribune  party  of  fifty  have  gone  off  to-day. 
To-morrow  we  send  six  little  girls  to  Staten 
Island  for  two  weeks  and  fifty  children  to 
Ooney  Island  for  the  day.  A  large  party  goes 
to  Hightstown  on  Thursday.  There  is  also 
the  onting  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  that  day;  and 
Saturday  a  Marion  Cottage  party  goes  as  usuaL 

“Next  Monday  the  Bath  Beach  parties  begin 
and  we  have  a  lovely  invitation  for  a  dozen 
boys,  and  as  many  girls,  to  go  to  Staten  Island 
for  two  weeks.  This  Is  a  new  invitation 
which  came  to-day.”  A  few  days  later  she 
wrote:  “We  sent  forty-two  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren  away  Thursday,  and  have  a  hundred  and 
ten  besides  a  Hightstown  party  for  next  week.  ” 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  there  are  no 
idle  moments  for  oar  workers  who  must  pay 
innumerable  visits  to  get  one  of  these  large 
parties  together  and  iRAke  sure  that  all  the 
children  are  clean  and  well,  secure  the  railway 
tickets  in  advance  and  see  that  the  parties  are 
safely  piloted  to  the  different  trains  or  steam¬ 
boats,  even  if  they  need  not  be  aooompanied  all 
the  way  to  their  destinations. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  |2  from  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  $10  from  “A  Friend, ”  and  |5  again 
from  “A  Friend,”  all  of  whioh  has  been  moat 
gratefully  received. 
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and  Somatopatby  by  ez-AIderman  Robert  HcCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  ('umell  “the  Iron  merchant;”  Mr.  A. T.  Thomas, Tr^isarer, 
(L.  S.  D.)  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup't  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  Now  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  fatled. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Jnllns  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  275  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  Street, 
“TheMohonk.”  Office  hoors  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Post-gradnats 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  610  Riverside. 


New  York,  Newbnrgh-on-the-Hadaon. 

The  Misses  flackie’s  School  for  Qlrls 

35tb  year  begins  September  27. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

RYESENIINARYp-^i^ 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE.  The  Misses  STOWE.  Rye.  New  York. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


Slxty-slzth  year  opens  Oct.  1,  190(L 
Day  Classes  with  sessions  from  8:80 
to  6  P.  M .  (LL.  B.  after  two  years.) 
Evening  Classes,  sessions  8  to  10  P. 
M.  (LL.  B.  after  three  years.)  Grad¬ 
uate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tuition, 
$100.  For  circulars  address 


L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  tfity. 


UNION  THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY 
700  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 
26th,  ISOO. 

The  Faculty  will  meet,  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission,  In  the  President’s  room  at  0.80  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  3  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel, 
Thursday,  September  37th,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY, 

Recorder. 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

721  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St.,)  N*w  York. 
English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Primary 
Class.  Laboratory.  Manual  Training.  Gymnasium. 
8lst  year  opens  Sept.  36.  Principals  at  school-nouse  after 
Sept.  15.  Circulars  sent  < 


t  on  application. 
HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN  D.D.,  Ph.D.  I 
BENJAMIN  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B,  j 


Principals 


REW  JERBEY. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  wiU  open  on  Thursday,  September  30th. 

Matriculation  at  11  A.  M..  In  Stnart  HaU.  Room-draw¬ 
ing  Ht  3  P.  M.,  s<)me  day  In  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall. 

On  Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock  Prof.  R.  D.  Wilson 
Ph.D  ,  D.D.  will  be  inaugurated  to  the  chair  of  Semltlo 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  will  deliver 
the  Inaugural  address. _ 


’ontclair  Military  Academy 


M‘ 

IWI  Our  Aim:  Oharacter,  Body  Building, 
^  y  ^  Scholarship.  Especially  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue. 
Address,  J.  G.  MAOVIOAR,  A.M.,  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  22  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BRAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I.  Blair,  Foundation,  Co-edncatlonal.  68d  year. 
Prepares  for  any  college.  Mnsic,  Art.  Campus  40  aores. 
New  bnildings.  Large  endowment  jastlfles  low  rates. 
IkMird  and  tuition, 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  Prin.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 
JU'AB^ACBVBETTB. 


Bradford  academy. 

September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academlo, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Mnsic  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  fot 
athletic  sjrarte.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses,  $500  yearly.  Miss  Ida  O.  Allrh, 

Bradford.  Mass. _  Principal. 


EENRBYLYAlflA. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary 

UTITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  girls  and_7oang  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  PapUs  received  at  any  time.  Oorreepondenoe 
invited.  Rnv.  Crab.  D.  Krmdbr.  Prin. 


Lafayette  College 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical.  Latin  and  Gtoneral 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Courses.  1  . 

For  Catalognes.  etc..  Address  the  Registrar. 


ILXISOIB. 


THB 


McCormick 


Theolog^ical 
Seminary 

will  open  Thursday,  September  80th.  Boome  will  be 
drawn  by  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  Iw  the  President 
of  the  Feonlty  at  3  f.m.  Matriculation  Friday  at  9  AJf. 
For  farther  Information  address 

Faculty,  1080  N.  HALamAD  Sr.,  Obiuaoo 
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THE  McALL  MISSION. 

8.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

Oar  Paris  exchanges  have  many  references  to 
an  American  girl  who  has  been  speaking  and 
singing  in  ohnrches,  mission  stations  and  Mo- 
All  hall.  Apparently  her  singing  and  speaking 
and  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  the  yonng  lady 
has  withdrawn  from  a  professional  career  to 
devote  herself  to  evangelizing  work,  has  greatly 
quickened  the  interest  in  spiritual  things  where 
she  has  appeared. 

The  yonng  lady  is  Miss  Lonise  Shepard, 
long  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Alliance.  She  writes  enthusiastically  of  the 
MoAll  work  in  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance. 

Private  letters  indicate  a  gratifying  response 
to  the  call  for  prayer  and  a  memorial  offering 
in  August  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  “Mace¬ 
donian  call”  to  Robert  W.  MoAll. 


SHORT  STORIES 

A  Sunday  Game. — Mother:  “You  shouldn’t 
play  games  on  Sunday.  ’  ’  Little  Boy :  ’  ‘  This 
one  is  all  right.”  “Do  you  mean  that  all  that 
running  and  jumping  is  right?”  “Yes’m. 
We  are  playing  steeple-chase,  and  pretendin' 
they  is  reg’lar  church  steeples. ’’—Exchange. 

Two  Irishmen,  recently  arrived  in  America, 
were  traveling  along  a  country  road  one  cold 
morning,  when,  as  they  were  passing  a  house, 
their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sad¬ 
den  appearance  of  several  dogs.  One  seized 
hold  of  a  stone ;  but,  finding  it  frozen  fast  to 
the  ground,  he  exclaimed:  “My I  What  a 
country  I  The  sthones  are  tied  fast,  and  the 
dogs  are  tied  loose  I” — Presbyterian. 

Friend:  “Try  to  hang  on  for  another  couple 
of  minutes.  The  guides  will  soon  be  here  with 
ropes.”  Jarley  (who  has  fallen  over  a  cliff 
in  the  Alps,  and  is  hanging  on  to  a  little  ledge 
with  one  hand):  “All  right,  old  boy  I  lean 
stand  it.  I  haven’t  traveled  from  the  Battery 
to  Harlem  hanging  on  elevated-road  straps, 
for  ten  years,  for  nothing.”  (Resumes  read¬ 
ing  his  paper. ) — Haiper’s  Weekly. 

A  young  lady  was  relating  how  a  certain 
family  goat  in  the  old  country  was  injuring 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  garden:  “He 
reached  up  as  far  as  he  could  with  his  hind 
legs  and  picked  off  the  leaves,  ’  ’  whereupon  her 
unfeeling  brother  made  a  sketch  showing  the 
goat  performing  the  operation.  The  same 
young  lady,  soon  after  arrival,  was  looking 
for  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  shopkeeper  told  her 
something  about  “Goodyear  welts,”  and  when 
she  got  home  she  referred  to  them  as  “Happy 
Christmas  shoes.  ” 


ful  whether  he  had  distributed  rifies  to  all  the 
men,  called  out :  ‘  *  All  yon  that  are  without 
arms  hold  up  your  hands.” — Judy. 

On  the  very  first  morning  of  Bobby’s  visit  to 
grandmamma,  he  said,  very  politely  but  de¬ 
cidedly,  “If  you  please,  grandmamma,  I  don’t 
want  nutritions  food.  I  want  to  eat  what  I’d 
rather!”  _ 

Jack :  “  Do  you  know,  I  always  like  to  con¬ 
verse  with  a  spinster  at  a  social  gathering.  ’  ’ 

Tom:  “Why  do  you?” 

Jack:  “She  never  bores  a  fellow  to  death  by 
talking  about  old  times.” 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  replies  to  certain 
friends  who  have  made  complaint: 

* '  Why  do  you  not  have  more  church  news  in 
the  paper  lately?”  Well,  that  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  Let  us  ask  another:  “Did  you  send  ns 
any  items  of  news  from  your  church?”  “No, 
we  are  not  doing  anything  of  special  interest.  ” 
Very  likely;  it  is  just  such  people  as  yourself 
who  complain.  You  send  us  no  report.  You 
confess  that  you  are  doing  nothing  worth  re¬ 
porting.  Then  you  wonder  why  we  do  not 
publish  church  news.  “Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. ” 
We  shall  most  gladly  publish  news  of  the 
churches  if  they  are  sent  to  us.  We  even  send 
out  postal  cards,  addressed  to  ns,  for  all  who 
apply  for  them.  We  have  tried  to  secure  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  every  church  in  the  Synod.  But 
the  majority  of  people  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  editors  are  ubiquitous  beings,  who  can  be 
in  800  churches  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
and  create  news  out  of  even  the  removal  of  a 
member  from  Main  street  to  Elm  avenue.  No, 
brethren,  do  not  expeot  impossibilities.  But 
do  send  us  the  newi^  if  you  have  any  to  send. 
If  not,  then  go  and  increase  the  pastor’s  salary, 
and  tell  us  what  you  have  done. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  been  reckon¬ 
ing  up  the  years  and  services  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty- one  of  our  ministers  who  died 
the  past  church  year.  Only  twenty-six  were 
pastors,  and  other  stated  supplies  and  teachers, 
at  the  time  of  their  departure.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
current  labor  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by 
the  full  list,  as  many,  quite  the  majority  of 
those  there  named  had  been  retired  on  account 
of  age,  loss  of  health,  or  for  other  cause.  Our 
contemporary  says : 

Two  died  before  they  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty,  having  only  started  on  their  work. 
During  the  next  decade,  from  thirty  to  forty, 
there  were  eleven  deaths,  and  six  more  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty.  We  find  thus  that 
nineteen  only  passed  away  under  the  age  of 
fifty.  Between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  we 
count  twenty-six  deaths;  between  sixty  and 
seventy  there  were  thirty-one ;  between  sev¬ 
enty  and  eighty  there  were  thirty-seven,  the 
largest  numter  for  any  decade ;  over  eighty  and 
under  ninety  there  wore  twenty-six  to  go  to 
their  reward,  while  two  persisted  until  ninety 
and  over  before  they  finished  their  earthly 
oonrse. 

This  is  a  good  record,  as  to  age.  Only  one 
out  of  fifty- two  died,  and  the  average  age  for 
^e  one  hundred  and  one  was  nearly  seventy. 
Where  is  there  any  class  of  men  to  be  found 
whose  vital  statistics  are  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  the  ministers  of  our  Ohnreh?  .  .  . 
The  reason  for  it  is  in  the  uniform  rectitude 
of  character  maintained  by  the  whole  class. 


While  multitudes  of  men  in  other  professions 
and  trades  are  as  good  and  true  as  the  best  min¬ 
isters,  there  is  no  other  calling  in  life  which  is 
so  almost  entirely  made  up  of  men  who  are 
careful  as  to  their  habits  and  life. 


The  Ohristian  Advocate  has  this  comment  on 
the  over- leniency  toward  crime  which  marks 
many  of  the  governments  of  the  world : 

The  wretch  who  killed  King  Humbert,  we 
regret  to  say,  will  not  be  executed,  for  in  Italy 
as  in  Switzerland,  capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished ;  and  as  the  miscreant  who  murdered 
the  Empress  of  Austria  is  now  being  clothed, 
warmed,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  so  this  villain  will  be  preserved  as  an  in¬ 
visible  centre  of  worship  and  as  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  generator  of  murderers  of  kings.  This  and 
other  countries  are  reaping  what  they  have 
sown;  governments  almost  abdicating  their 
powers  as  punishers  of  crime  have  become  the 
great  promoters  of  it.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
Eight  years  ago,  at  Ohautanqua,  a  lecturer  on 
the  Assassination  of  Kings  and  Presidents  de¬ 
clared  that  within  ten  years  at  least  three  more 
kings  and  presidents  would  be  assassinated,  or 
would  narrowly  escape.  While  his  statement 
was  received  with  solemn  silence  for  the  most 
part,  there  were  some  groans  of  incredulity. 
The  prophecy  was  made  upon  the  profonndest 
and  most  frequently  illustrated  principles  of 
human  nature.  If  to-day  it  were  proposed 
to  lay  the  deepest  and  most  philosophical  plan 
to  promote  attacks  upon  person  and  property, 
to  substitute  lynch  law  and  individual  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  orderly  processes  of  justice,  little 
or  no  alteration  would  need  to  be  made  in  many 
of  the  states  in  this -country  and  in  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Well  did  Lord  Salisbury,  in  moving  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  with  Italy,  declare  in 
effect  that  the  “mistaken  leniency  of  modern 
society”  is  responsible  for  these  things. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

“To  rise  in  the  morning  only  to  eat  and 
diink  and  gather  gold— that  is  a  life  not  worth 
living.  Enthusiasm  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  ’  ’ 
— Wendell  Phillips. 

To  be  ambitious  of  true  honor,  of  the  true 
glory  and  perfection  of  our  natures,  is  the 
very  principle  and  incentive  of  virtue.— Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

Let  us  learn  to  regard  our  life  here  as  the 
school-time,  the  training-ground,  the  awful 
yet  delightful  threshold  for  the  eternal  ages  of 
the  life  with  God. — Bishop  Thorold. 

The  privilege  of  laboring  is  to  me  more  and 
more  precious.  I  would  not  choose  the  spot; 
I  would  not  choose  the  circumstances.  To 
be  able  to  do  something  is  a  privilege  of  which 
I  am  altogether  unworthy. —Mary  Lyon. 

We  want  to  show  the  world  that  common 
goodness  is  a  sacred,  glorious  and  blessed  thing 
—its  own  reward  and  that  for  which  Ohrist 
lived  and  died. — Henry  W.  Bellows. 

Do  not  trust  in  your  own  knowledge,  nor  in 
the  skill  of  any  living  being;  but  rather  in 
the  grace  of  God,  who  helps  the  humble,  and 
humbles  the  self-presuming.  —Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Christianity  wants  nothing  so  much  in  the 
world  as  sunny  people,  and  the  old  are  hun¬ 
grier  for  love  than  for  bread,  and  the  oil  of 
joy  is  very  cheap,  and  if  you  can  help  the  poor 
on  with  a  garment  of  praise,  it  will  be  better 
for  them  than  blankets. — Henry  Drummond. 


To  Relieve  Lassitude 

Take  Horaford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

A  few  drops  added  to  half  a  Klass  of  water,  relieves 
the  feeling  of  lassitude  so  common  in  mid-summer. 
A  pleasant  and  wholesome  tonic. 


A  sergeant  in  a  volunteer  corps,  being  doubt- 

Loiiiiiii..*!  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass.”  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with 
breaking  from  heat.  You  will 
have  clear  glass  instead  of 
misty  ;  fine  instead  of  rough  ; 
right  shape  instead  of  wrong; 
and  uniform,  one  the  same  as 
another. 

Our  "  Index  ”  describes  »!l  lamps  and  their 
chimneys  With  it  you  can  alsra)-  order 
the  rixht  site  and  shaiie  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 

We  mail  i;  FKEL  to  any  one  who  writes  for  ii. 

.lOdress  Maclcth,  Pituburgh,  I'a. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


hM  brought  the  newspaper  prominently  before 
the  pnblio  nnder  this  aspect,  we  hare  thought 
well  to  begin  our  series  with  the  description 
of  a  newspaper  carried  to  brilliant  business 
success  while  yet  IJve  main  purpose  of  its 
owners  and  editors  has  been,  as  Mr.  Sheldon's 
was,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  _ 

There  is  no  mystery  about  happiness  what¬ 
ever.  Put  in  the  right  ingredients  and  it 
must  come  out.  He  that  abideth  in  him  will 
bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  bringing  forth 
much  fruit  is  happiness. —Drummond. 


ment  counts  for  little  in  the  solution  of  the 
puzzling  question.  Therefore  it  seems  wise  to 
present  a  few  concrete  examples  of  success  as 
the  world  counts  it,  in  the  Christian  conduct 
of  business.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as 
occasion  ofFers,  we  shall  give  an  illustrated 
description  of  some  of  the  more  notable  in¬ 
stances  of  great  business  enterprises  which 
without  question  are  conducted  on  Christian 
principles,  asasnring  our  readers  that  the  list 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged  did  opportu¬ 
nity  permit.  Ard  as  Mr.  Sheldon’s  attempt 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Sackkts  Harbor.  —  The  new  Presbyterian 
Church,  dedicated  on  the  2d  instant,  has  a  fine 
chime  of  ten  bells  in  its  tower,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  ‘ '  the  pride  of  the  place.  ’  ’  They 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hay. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cape  May. — The  anniversary  of  the  Lottie 
K.  Graves  Memorial  Library  which  falls  in 
August,  has  just  been  observed.  Pastor  J.  M. 
Cochins  giving  an  address.  The  library  with 
its  case  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Nelson  Z.  Graves 
of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of 
his  daughter.  It  has  an  endowment  of  |8,000, 
the  interest  of  which  goes  to  the  renewing  of 
the  books  and  support  of  the  library,  for  which 
the  church  and  school  are  very  thankful. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Middle  Creek.  — This  church  had  perhaps  its 
largest  audience  up  to  that  date,  on  August 
12.  Ten  infants  were  baptized  at  the  Saturday 
preparatory  meeting  and  three  on  communion 
Sabbath.  Twenty-one  persons  professed  their 
faith  in  Christ  during  the  special  services 
held  the  week  previous  to  August  12.  Twenty 
of  these  united  with  this  church,  and  two  per¬ 
sons  were  received  by  letter.  This  church  has 
been  nnder  the  charge  of  T.  N.  Thompson,  a 
student  of  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
since  the  1st  of  May.  He  was  assisted  in  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  by  C.  H.  Bierkemper,  also  a 
student  of  the  seminary. 

OHIO. 

East  Palestine. —Twelve  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  at  the  communion  serv¬ 
ice  held  July  29.  Of  these,  eight  were  on 
profession,  making  forty-five  in  eight  months. 
Eighty  dollars  were  raised  to  add  to  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund.  The  church  is  moving  steadily 
forward  nnder  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
George  S.  Swezey.  The  session  granted  him 
one  month’s  vacation,  and  he  went  with  his 
family  to  Chautauqua.  The  Sabbath-school  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  all  church  work 
is  being  carried  on  during  the  absence  of  the 
pastor. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo.  — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bara- 
boo  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Van  Vrauken  of  Chicago.  The  Baraboo 
Church  has  been  vacant  since  the  removal  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Richards  to  Kilbonm  last 
spring.  _ 


BUSINESS  ON  RELIGIONS  PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  members 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
in  this  city,  engaging  in  debate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Can  Business  be  successfully  conducted 
in  these  days  on  Religions  Principles?  decided 
for  the  negative.  No  doubt  those  young  men 
have  long  since  learned  better,  and  we  may 
believe  that  many  of  them  are  proving  to  the 
business  world  the  contrary  thesis  to  that 
which  they  then  maintained.  Yet  they  were 
not  so  far  wrong  after  all.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  in  business  dealings  the  Christ  spirit 
and  the  Christ  standard  of  practical  ethics, 
and  where  both  are  maintained,  as  they  indeed 
often  are,  the  result  is  not  always  success,  as 
tried  by  a  business  standard.  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
experiment  in'newspaper-making,  if  it  proved 
nothing  else,  proved  that  there  are  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  successful  business  than  a  right  spirit 
and  a  true  ethical  standard.  The  point  is  (and 
this  is  where  the  boys  up  on  Twenty-third 
street  made  their  natural  mistake)  that  these 
other  elements  are  not  necessarily  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  the  right  spirit  and  high  morals. 

Yet  the  balance  of  evidence  does  strikingly 
appear  to  be  on  the  other  side,  and  mere  argu- 
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PHII4AM  Kr*W  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  St  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTMD  BY  PRIYATB  WIRBB. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhUe.,  end  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-claas  Invest-  _ 4. 

sent  Becnrltlee  on  commission.  We  111 Y0SFTI| ATlr 
teoelTe  aooonnte  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  „ 

Secufities. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
OmiBtrlea,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Ckimmerclal  and  Travel, 
lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parte  of  the  world 


LE'^BS 

CBEDIT. 


Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

FIVE  PER  CENT. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 

or 

THE  BELLOWS  FALLS  AND  SAXTONS  RIVER 
STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

For  Sale  at  Par  and  Accrned  interest  troi  Me  Ist 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JOEL  H.  HOLTON 

Bellows  Falls,  Tt. 


SESORT8. 


UNITED  STATES  HOT^ 


^i^RAroGA^SPRINCS^^Si? 

— . 


Americas  Leading  Summer 
Hotel  and  theSocial  Center 
9®  Of  Saratoga  Springs 

OPEN  L'NT  L  OCTOBER  1,  1900 


Constructed  entirely  of  brick,  and  divided 
into  five  sections  by  solid  fire-proof  walls  ex¬ 
tending  from  cellar  to  roof.  The  Cottage  Wing, 
facing  the  buutiful  Court,  oilers  all  the  seclusion  and 
comforts,  including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private 
houses.  Luxurious  accommodations  en  suite,  or 
comfortable  single  rooms,  with  or  without  baths. 


GOLF  LINKS  and  POLO  GROUNDS 

4  MAGNIFICENT  ORCHESTRA  A  4  4 
4  BRILLIANT  ENTERTAINMENTS  4 
4  PERFECT  SERVICE  and  CUISINE  4 
UAUSTIUTBD  BOOKLET  OB  APPLICATlOB 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  A  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-reeldenta,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
hlgbeet  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  untU  It  can  be 
■uA  Fifteen  yeara’  experience  with  the  highest  euccess  In 
eMsetlng  aalee.  If  yon  ue  not  entirely  aatlsfled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  na  MONET  IXIANED  at  t 
per  cent,  on  SelectM  nrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
■slate  at  40  per  cent,  actnal  caab  valne.  References  furnished. 
•00  Bank  or  Commeree.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms, 
si  settlers  ( 


7  on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to 

actnal  settlers  only.  18  years’  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness.  ^nd  for  formal  applications,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  map  showing  location  of  lands.  Over  $800,000 
invested.  None  but  SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans 
on  my  books. 

WILiIXAM  T.  SOUDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

SARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINQ  RENTS 
BiBAXr  senrAXM 


IICUBATOR  FREE 

onttiaL  The  New  C. Von 
Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven¬ 
tilation,  moistnre  and  beat. 

ELATCBBS  BVBRY  HATCBABLg 
BOO.  Money  mode  and  saved. 
Catalog  FREE.  Poultryman’e 
Plans,  10c.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 

Ave.  103  JANESTOWI,  i.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  bis  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Fall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSHOPOUTAH  MAGAZINE, 

Agents'  Depsutment,  Irvlngton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


6cf  80  year  Investment  Insnred  against  deprecla- 
A  tlon 

A  new  Investment  feature,  eliminating  all  risk. 
Principal  becomes  due  in  80  years  or  at  investor's 
death.  Interest  continues  semi-annually  the  full 
term. 

Guaranteed  by  the  strongest  Life  Insurance  Company 
tn  America. 

LODEWYCK  HOORNBEEK. 

PRBSBTTBaiAH  BLDO., 

IBS  Bth  Ave,  >  New  York. 


PARIS  AND  THE 


EXPOSITION 


PARIS,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  city  in  the  world, 
presents  this  year  the 
most  magnificent  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Nineteenth  and  a 
forecast  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  ever  known.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  will  journey 
thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  Matchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millions  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense, 
beautiful 


ILLUSTRATED 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS 


taken  by  a  corps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  is 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published  weekly,  begin¬ 
ning  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 

of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms — Write  plainly  your  name  and  address^  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents,  each  week,  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly,  as  soon  as  published. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  20. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  secured. 

SAMPLES  OF  THESE  PARTS  HAY  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  PAPER 
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